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Man, know thyself, All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 





ALEXANDER DALLAS BACHE, 


LATE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE U. 8. 
OOAST SURVEY. 


Tuts is the face of a generous, liberal- 
minded, frank, and cordial man. Osten- 
tation or dogmatism was no part of his 
disposition ; neither do we find any trace 
of assumption or obtrusiveness. On the 
contrary, he must have been diffident 
and sensitive to a degree which at times 
subjected him to painful embarrassment. 
Neither position nor intellectual endow- 
ments could lead him at any time to ex- 
hibit anything less than a becoming 
frankness of disposition and an unpre- 
suming suavity of manner. To imagine 
that Professor Bache could have taken 
on the character of the bravado, the im- 
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pertinent snob, or played the part of a 
self-sufficient Captain Brag in any soci- 


ety, would be simply a ludicrous effort 
of the fancy. He would be polite and 
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deferential ; to put on airs he was disin- 
clined, by reason of his very organiza- 
tion. 

Observation, the examination of ma- 
terial objects, the investigation of the 
forces of nature, was his proper intel- 
lectual sphere. The predominance of 
the perceptive faculties in his cerebrum 
is strikingly marked, and yet the reflect- 
ive region is by no means meager. Ob- 
serve the portrait. The seeing or indi- 
vidualizing property must have been 
great, enabling him to analyze and dis- 
tinguish whatever came within his prov- 
ince with profound accuracy. This 
was a scientific organization in a most 
marked degree. Such a one in its early 
dawnings naturally gravitates toward the 
consideration of physical phenomena. 
The forehead, as may be inferred from 
the engraving, was broad in the regions 
of Calculation and Constructiveness, and 
these instinctive capabilities united with 
his great Individuality, Size, Weight, 
and Order, and active Comparison, ren- 
dered him a master in estimating, com- 
prehending, and classifying the mechan- 
ical forces. 


Socially, he was warm and friendly ; 
not inclined to change easily his attitude 
toward an acquaintance; while those 
who were regarded in the lighg of inti- 
mates always found him frank, sympa- 


thetic, and obliging. Generous to a 
fault, he could not look impassively upon 
the destitution or suffering of any one. 
Kindness, affection, tenderness, and for- 
bearance were among the strongest traits 
of his moral character. 

Fle was by no means deficient in force, 
but pursued with enthusiasm whatever 
he undertook. He had much impulsive- 
ness—that impulsiveness which responds 
to the prompting of a tender and sympa- 
thizing spirit, not that which is sudden 
and quick in contention or quarrel. He 
was the opposite of an agitator. 


ALEXANDER Datuias BacnE was born in 
Philadelphia, July 19th, 1806. He was a great- 
grandson of Benjamin Franklin. Educated at 
the West Point Military Academy, he early 
evinced those scientific qualities of mind which 
have made his name distinguished. During 
the whole term of four years at West Point he 
did not receive a single mark of demerit; and 
graduating with the highest honors, he was 
appointed lieutenant of topographical en- 
gineers. 

In 1827 he was elected professor of mathe- 











matics in the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he remained several years, until he was ap- 
pointed president of Girard College. In the 
interest of this institution he visited Europe, 
and investigated the educational establish- 
ments there. On his return to Philadelphia, 
as the College had not yet been opened, he re- 
signed the presidency and was appointed first 
principal in the Philadelphia High School. 
This position was surrendered in 1843, when 
he accepted the appointment of Superintendent 
of the United States Coast Survey. He con- 
tinued to exercise the functions of this office 
until his death, at Newport, R. L, February 
17th, 1867. The following graphic extract 
from the “Coast Survey Report for 1867” is 
interesting as descriptive of the character and 
eminent abilities of Professor Bache : 

“When he graduated at West Point, at the 
head of his class, great expectations were en- 
tertained of him, which were not disappointed. 
He was conspicuous for the noble traits of 
character which peculiarly distinguish the il- 
lustrious graduates of that admirable institu- 
tion. Sincere and manly speech, conscientious 
and unflinching performance of duty, unques- 
tioning self-sacrifice, intense and grateful love 
of the country to which they owe their educa- 
tion, honest recognition of other men’s rights 
and merits, freedom from jealousy, fertility in 
adapting means to ends, and practical good 
sense and sound judgment—all these qualities 
were eminently his, and he was the finest ex- 
ponent of the possibilities of a military educa- 
tion for civil service. It was here, and in per- 
formance of his duty as a military engineer, 
that he learned the principles and practice of 
administering ‘affairs and directing men, and 
that methods of organization first germinated 
in his mind. For eight years he devoted him- 
self to physical science in his professorship in 
the University ef Pennsylvania. His clear 
teaching and his valuable investigations con- 
tributed as much to the reputation of that city 
for science, as any one of the greatest names 
by which Philadelphia has been adorned. As 
president of Girard College, he studied all the 
educational institutions of Europe. Circum- 
stances which even his influence could not 
control, deprived the College of the full benefits 
of his accumulated stores of knowledge. But 
the opportunity was given him to develop his 
studies upon education in the High School of 
Philadelphia. His organization of this institu- 
tion was a marvelous adaptation of the best 
systems of academic education known in Eu- 
rope to American wants; and it has been the 
model upon which, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, the leading high schools of the country have 
been constructed. 

In 18438, Professor Bache was appointed to 
be Superintendent of the Coast Survey. What 
it is now, he made it. It is his true and lasting 
monument. It will never cease to be the ad- 
miration of the scientific world. His name 
needs not to be carved by the hand of a sculp- 
tor. Itis inscribed on the entablature of the 
Survey, by his own greatness. It is written 





upon the flood of the Gulf Stream; upon the 
pulse of the ocean’s tide; upon the oscillation 
of the earth’s magnetism. It is written on the 
bases of verification, on the great triangles with 
which these bases were brought into compari- 
son, and on the hill-tops which he occupied for 
his stations; it is written on every shoal and 
rock and danger to navigation, and every 
channel discovered by the Survey, and on 
the beautiful charts in which they are used by 
the grateful sailors; and it is written on all the 
investigations in geology, astronomy, and ter- 
restrial physics, which have been conducted 
by the strongest intellect of the country com- 
bined under his control. No other name can 
replace his, or stand by its side. To whatever 
place, and at whatever time the knowledge of 
the Coast Survey of the United States shall 
penetrate, it must carry with it the name of 
Bache. He is gone; but he is not forgotten. 
While he lived, he was the acknowledged 
head of the science of his country; and he 
still lives, a glorious example and a cheering 
inspiration to us in the service of our country, 
of science, and of mankind.” 


oe 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY ON CON- 
SCIENTIOUSNESS. 


Tuis renowned theologian and metaphysical 
scholar was much more of a phrenologist than 
even the professed followers of Gall and 
Spurzheim generally believe. He occasionally 
discussed the operations of the mind from 
phrenological points of view, and seemed thus 
to secure the clearest elucidations. An ex- 
ample in point, to which our attention has 
been directed by Mr. Homes, of Albany, occurs 
in a letter written by the Archbishop in 1855. 
The passage is as follows: 

“T don’t know whether you ever heard my 
remark that the organ of Conscientiousness is 
the only one that never in its exercise affords 
any direct gratification. The ergan of Love 
of Approbation gives much pleasure when we 
are praised, as well as pain when we are 
blamed or unnoticed; the organ of Secretive- 
ness makes those in whom it is strong feel a 
delight in mystifying. That of Number affords 
great pleasure in the mere act of calculating. 
But Conscientiousness, which gives great pain 
to one in whom it is strong, if he at all goes 
against it, affords no direct pleasure when 
complied with. It merely says, You have 
paid your debt; you are an ‘ unprofitable 
servant. And when you have triumphed 
nobly over some strong temptation, the pleas- 
ure, if it can be so called, is just that which 
you feel at having narrowly escaped slipping 
down a precipice. 

“But, indirectly, Conscientiousness affords 
pleasure; and this is what leads people to 
speak of delight in virtue. It is to a conscien- 
tious man the necessary condition of all other 
qualifications. It is what the mosquito net is 
in hot climates: it affords no direct pleasure, 
but it enables you to enjoy sweet sleep. 

“ But a benevolent man is gratified in doing 
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good; and he is apt to fancy this is a delight 
in virtue as such. But it is the organ of 
Benevolence that is gratified. And if he 
stand firm against threats in a good cause, it is 
the organ of Firmness that affords the pleasure ; 
and so of the rest. Especially to a pious 
Christian, there is always an indirect gratifica- 
tion in doing his duty through the organ of 
Veneration ; for this, where it is strong, affords 
directly a high degree of gratification.” 

See Archbishop Whately’s Life and Corre- 
spondence, Vol. IL., p. 327. 


0 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


(CONCLUDED. ] 

“ BourRrENNE, I shall remain here no 
longer,” Napoleon said to his secretary on the 
29th January, 1798. “There is no good to be 
done. They will listen to nothing. I see, if I 
loiter here, I am done for quickly. Here, 
everything grows flat. My glory is already 
on the wane. This little Europe of ours can 
not supply the demand. We must to the East. 
All great reputations come from that quarter. 
However, I will first take a turn round the 
coast, to assure myself what can be done. I 
will take you with me—you, Lannes, and 
Sulkowsky. If the success of a descent upon 
England appear doubtful, as I fear, the army 
of England shall become the army of the East, 
and I am off for Egypt.” 

After his tour around the coast, “ General,” 
said his secretary, “what think you of our 
journey? Are you satisfied?” Napoleon an- 
swered with vivacity and a negative shake of 
the head: “I will not hazard it. J will not 
stake upon such a cast the fate of our beautiful 
France!” ; 

Night and day Napoleon now labered for 
the execution of his grand project—organizing 
everything where nothing before existed. On 
the 12th of April, 1798, he was named com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army of the East; and 
then his orders flew like lightning along the 
coast from Toulon to the mouth of the Tiber. 
In all his movements he was supreme, and his 
orders were dictated in his own closet, while 
the Directors, fearing his presence in France, 
readily approved his designs. 

A short time before his departure, his secre- 
tary asked him how long he intended to remain 
in the East. “A few months, or six years,” 
replied Napoleon. “ All depends upon events. 
I shall colonize the country and carry out 
artists, workmen of all descriptions, women, 
actors. We are only twenty-nine; we must 
be thirty-five. [He had been refused a seat in 
the Directory on account of his youth, being 
but twenty-nine.] That is noage. These six 
years will suffice me, if things succeed to reach 
India. Tell all those who talk to you of your 
departure, that you are going to Brest. Say 
the same to your family.” 

At another time, as they drove through the 
Rue St. Anne, upon his secretary's asking him 
if he remained resolved to quit France, he 
replied, “ Yes! I have tried everything; they 
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will not hear of my proposal. I might turn 
them out and make myself king, but that 
must not be thought of yet; the nobles would 
never consent; I have sounded them; the 
time is not come. I should be alone. I will 
dazzle these gentry yet.” 

Napoleon left Paris May 3d, 1798; but ten 
days before his departure for the conquest of 
Egypt and Syria, a prisoner escaped from the 
Temple. That escaped prisoner was Sir 
Sidney Smith, the man destined to checkmate 
Bonaparte at the siege of St. Jean d’Acre, and 
destroy forever his pet design of establishing 
in the East a new and mighty empire. 

The French squadron set sail from Toulon 
May the 19th, and arrived before Malta on the 
10th of June. After taking that famous island, 
Napoleon directed his course toward Alex- 
andria; and one beautiful evening at sunset, 
as the flag-ship Orient proudly dashed onward 
through the Sicilian sea, the cry arose, “ The 
Alps!” At this word, says Bourrienne, I 
think I still behold Bonaparte ; I see him long 
immovable, then all at once breaking from 
his trance—“ No! never can I view without 
emotion the land of Italy! Here is the East, 
whither Iam now bound; a perilous enterprise 
calls me. These mountains overlook the 
plains where I have so often led to victory the 
soldiers of France. With them we shall con- 
quer still!” 


As he drew toward the close of his voyage, 
our hero dictated his famous proclamation and 
order to his soldiers, in which he said to them: 
“The people with whom we are about to be 
connected are Mahometans,—the first article of 
their faith is this: ‘There is no God but God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet.’ Do not gainsay 
them; live with them as you have done with 
the Jews—with the Italians, paying the same 
deference to their muftis and their imaums as 
you have paid to the rabbins and bishops; 
show to the ceremonies prescribed by the 
Koran and to the mosques the same tolerance 
as you have shown to the convents and the 
synagogues—to the religions of Moses and 
Jesus Christ. The Roman legions protected 
all religions. You will find here usages dif- 
ferent from those of Europe; it is proper that 
you habituate yourselves thereunto.” 

Arriving at Alexandria, Napoleon com- 
manded an immediate disembarkation; but 
Admiral Brueys opposed, representing the 
perilous state of the sea, and assuring him that 
Nelson, who had gone in search of him, could 
not return for several days. “ Admiral,” re- 
plied Napoleon impatiently, “ we_have no time 
to lose. Fortune gives me but three days —if I 
profit not by the indulgence, we are lost!” Had 
Brueys followed with the same absolute faith 
the promptings of our Cesar’s familiar genius, 
perchance the French fleet would not have 
been annihilated on Nelson’s return, nor the ill- 
fated admiral been blown up witha thousand of 
his men in the very ship from which4he “Man 
of Destiny,” warned by his fortune, now fled 
almost in consternation. 

After taking Alexandria, Napoleon pressed 
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on to Cairo, and having defeated the Mame- 
lukes in the battle of the Pyramids, he turned 
his attention to the civil and military organiza- 
tion of the country. “He should have been 
seen,” says his secretary, “in this season, while 
in the full vigor of manhood ; nothing escaped 
his rare penetration, his indomitable activity.” 
He appointed provisional governments in all 
the cities and provinces occupied by his troops; 
sought to sustain the character of deliverer as 
well as that of conqueror, and to prepare the 
East for his new empire, and a gradual trans- 
formation to a state more in harmony with 
European civilization. 

While thus engaged in the conquest of 
Egypt, news arrived at Cairo of the destruction 
of the French fleet in the Bay of Aboukir, on 
the ist of August. Napoleon, who was at the 
time on an expedition against Ibrahim, im- 
mediately returned to Cairo, completely over- 
whelmed by the terrible catastrophe. “Un- 
happy Brueys, what hast thou done!” he 
exclaimed, in a tone difficult to conceive. 
Though he allowed not the vulgar eye to per- 
ceive how much the event shook his daring 
soul, yet when alone he gave vent to his emo- 
tions. Bourrienne essayed to console him by 
representing how much more fatal had been 
the disaster had Nelson remained but twenty- 
four hours longer before Alexandria waiting 
the arrival of the French fleet, with the army 
and himself on board. But when his secretary 
spoke of help from the Directory, the con- 
queror burst out in wrath: “ As for your 
Directory, they are a parcel of ——; they fear 
and hate me; they will leave me to perish here. 
And then see you not these figures of soldiers ? 
It is every one’s cry—I will not remain.” 


The French army was dispirited and de- 
moralized ; a sullen silence followed the con- 
stant question, “ What will become of us?” 
The generals were saluted as they passed along 
with the cry, “There go the butchers of the 
French!” Yet Napoleon, in spite of all, was 
soon himself again; and when his secretary 
presented him with a draft of a dispatch for 
France bearing news of the destruction of the 
fleet, briefly told without blame or embellish- 
ment, Napoleon smiled, saying, “It is too 
vague, too smooth; it wants effect. You must 
enter largely into details; you must speak of 
those who have distinguished themselves. 
And then you say not a word of fortune; and 
according to you, Brueys is without reproach. 
You do not know mankind. Leave it to me. 
Write!” He then dictated that celebrated 
dispatch in which for effect he introduced his 
famous dramatic passage: “At a distance to 
windward was seen a ship of war: it was the 
frigate Justice returning from Malta. I ex- 
claimed, Fortune, wilt thou abandon me ?—I ask 
but five days.” And after reflecting upon 
Admiral Brueys for not promptly acting in 
concert with his wishes and slighting his 
chances of fortune, he rounded his dispatch 
with the astonishing finale—“ And it was only 
when Fortune beheld all her favors useless that 
she abandoned our fleet to its destiny!” 
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Before he took his departure from Cairo on 
the Syrian expedition, he meditated the scheme 
of invading British India. Writing to Kleber, 
soon after the destruction of the ficet, he said, 
“Tf the English continue to inundate the 
Mediterranean, they will oblige us perhaps to 
do greater things than we otherwise would 
have attempted.” On the 25th of Jan., 1799, 
only fifteen days before marching into Syria, 
he wrote to Tippoo Saib: “ You must already 
be informed of my arrival on the shores of the 
Red Sea with an army invincible as it is in- 
numerable, and animated by the desire of de- 
livering you from the iron yoke of England. 
Send to Suez, or to Grand Cairo, some person 
of ability, who enjoys your confidence.” 

On the 1ith of February the expedition, 
numbering 12,000 men, commenced the march 
for Syria. One evening after the halt, Junot 
was scen aside communicating something to 
the commander-in-chief which appeared to 
move the latter greatly. At the close of the 
conversation Bourrienne advanced to meet 
Napoleon, who exclaimed to him in a stern and 
broken voice, “ You are not my friend! 
Woman! Josephine! Had you, Bourrien- 
ne, been attached to me, you would have 
told me all that I have just learned from 
Junot; he is a true friend. Jos¢phine! And 
I six hundred leagues distant. Josephine !— 
to have deceived me thus !—She!—Woe to 
them! I will exterminate the whole race of 
coxcombs and intriguers! As to her! divorce 
—yes, divorce, a public and proclaimed divorce! 
I must write—I know all!—It is your fault. 
You ought to have told me.” His friend, to 
calm his agitation, reminded him of his glory. 
“My glory!” he cried. “Alas! What would 
I give that those things Junot has told me 
were not true—so much do I love that woman! 
If Josephine is guilty, a divorce must separate 
us forever!” 


Junot had been repeating to his chief 
scandal afloat relative to Josephine; hence 
this scene and distraction. It illustrates 
strongly Napoleon’s love for his wife; and as 
this is the first time of the mention of divorce 
between those two who, in spite of their 
divorcee, will in our minds everlastingly be one, 
this incident was worthy of note. 

After taking the town of Jaffa by storm, Na- 
poleon laid siege to Acre. During the sixty 
days thus occupied, he manifested some of his 
strange presentiments. Having received from 
Upper Egypt news of the loss of a large and 
beautiful dgerm built for the navigation of 
the Nile and named 7'he Italy, he said to 
Bourrienne in a prophetic tone, “My good 
friend, Italy is lost to France !—it is all over; 
my presentiments never deceive me!” 

Napoleon said at St. Helena: “If Acre had 
fallen, I would have changed the face of the 
world!” And now while under its walls he 
often exclaimed, “The fate of the East is in 
that place!” One evening, as he took his 
accustomed walk with his secretary near the 
coast, the following remarkable conversation 
was held between them : 
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“Yes, Bourrienne, I see that this paltry 
town has cost me many men, and occupied 
much time; but things have gone too far not 
to risk a last effort. If we succced, as is to be 
hoped, I shall find in that place the treasures 
of the Pacha, and arms for three hundred 
thousand men. I will raise and arm the whole 
of Syria, which is already so exasperated by 
the cruelty of Djezzar, for whose fall you have 
witnessed the people supplicate Heaven‘at each 
assault. I march upon Damascus and Aleppo; 
I recruit my army by advancing into every 
country where discontent prevails. I announce 
to the people the abolition of slavery, and of 
the tyrannical govérnment of the Pachas; I 
arrive at Constantinople with armed masses; I 
overturn the dominion of the Mussulman; I 
found in the East a new and mighty empire, 
which shall fix my position with posterity ; 
and perhaps return I to Paris by Adrianople 
or Vienna, having annihilated the House of 
Austria.” After an observation from his secre- 
tary upon the vastness of his design, he con- 
tinued, “ Eh! remark you not that the Druses 
wait only the fall of Acre to rise? Have they 
not already offered me the keys of Damascus? 
I have put them off from day to day expecting 
the reduction of these walls, because at present 
1 am unable to derive full advantage from that 
great city. By the plan which I meditate, every 
species of succor from the Beys of Egypt is cut 
off, and this conquest secured, I will cause 
Dessaix to be named commander-in-chief. If 
we are unsuccessful in the last assault, now 
about to be made, I am off instantly.” 


But Acre fell not; and Napoleon did not, as 
he designed, “ change the face of the world,” 
and nurse it again in the cradle of empires. 

Now came the terrible retreat of the French 
across the desert, and then their glorious battle 
with the Turks at Alexandria, after which, by 
the courtesy of Nelson, our hero received the 
French gazetteer, which he devoured with 
eagerness. “ Well,” said he, “ my presentiment 
has not deceived me; Italy # lost. The 
miserable creatures! All the fruit of our 
victories has disappeared. I must be gone.” 
He sent immediately for Berthier and made 
him read the news. “ Things go ill in France,” 
he said, “I must see what is passing there. 
You shall with me.” He then sent also for 
Admiral Gentheaume, who received orders to 
prepare two frigates, the Mairon and La 
Carriere, and two small brigs, Za Revanche 
and La Fortune. His secret was hid by a 
fictitious cruise into Upper Egypt, and not 
until they were about to sail for Europe did he 
inform those whom he took with him that they 
were bound for France. To the army he left 
behind he issued a proclamation, leaving it 
under the command of Kleber. 

“The ship destined for Bonaparte,” says his 
secretary, “ was once more to carry Cesar and 
his fortune, but Cesar revolving in his darkened 
spirit the overthrow of the republic.” Mystery 
was around them; none saw clearly through 
the vista of the future, but seemingly an irre- 
sistible destiny urged Napoleon onward. Un- 





ceasingly for twenty-one days adverse winds 
drove them back toward the coast of Syria; 
but in spite of the winds and the advice of the 
admiral to return to Alexandria, our Casar’s 
cry was ever “Onward!” At length, after 
taking shelter for six days in his native Corsica, 
they again set sail fer France, but on the second 
day they were signalized by an English squad- 
ron. Night closed in to hide them, but still 
they could see the signal and hear the booming 
of the enemy’s guns. The French admiral 
was in distraction; his wits were lost ; he pro- 
posed to put about to Corsica. “No, no!” 
commanded Napoleon; “no; set all sail— 
every man to his post. To the northwest !—to 
the northwest !—onward!” As usual, Napo- 
ieon’s inspiration bore his fate. The order 
saved them. The first beams of the morning 
discovered the English fleet steering northeast, 
and the French continued their course for the 
long-wished-for shores of France. Little did 
the English dream that those ships were from 
the East, and that in one of them was Bona- 
parte. 

On the 9th of October, 1799, at eight o’clock 
in the morning, the French ships entered the 
bay of Frejus, and on the instant that it was 
known that one of them carried the idol of 
France, the sea was covered with embarkations, 
and the people, in defianee of quarantine laws 
and warnings against the plague, fairly bore 
off and landed the hero and his soldiers of 
fortune, crying in their delirium of joy, “ We 
prefer the plague to the Austrians.” 

It was not until then that Napoleon learned 
the extent of the French reverses in Italy. It 
had been his darling design to put himself at 
the head of the Army of Italy and produce in 
France a brilliant effect by the simultaneous 
announcement of an Egyptian and Italian 
victory. “The evil is too great!” he exclaimed. 
“There is nothing to be done!” Andon the 
same day that his feet. again touched the 
shores of France he set out for Paris, hailed all 
the way as the hope and deliverer of France. 

Josephine hastened to join her husband, but 
he received her with studied severity and 
indifference, holding no communication with 
her for three days. To his secretary he spoke 
incessantly of those suspicions now inflamed 
by the insidious tales of his brothers against 
her; but at length his great love for Josephine 
and her children overcame his jealousy and 
silenced his furious threatenings of divorce. 

All the other generals in Paris, excepting 
Bernadotte, visited Napoleon on his return ; 
and it was only at the repeated instances of 
Joseph Bonaparte and his wife that Bernadotte 
visited his old commander. At the close of 
the interview Napoleon entered his study, 
where his secretary was at work, quite agitated, 
and hastily addressed him; “ Bourrienne, can 
you conceive Bernadotte? You have just 
traversed France with me. You yourself have 
said that you read in the enthusiasm called 
forth by my return, the desire of every French- 
man to escape from the disastrous situation 
into which gur reverses have thrown the 
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country; very well! Now see Bernadotte! 
He vaunts the brilliant and victorious condition 
of France; tells me of Russia beaten; of Genoa 
occupied ; of innumerable armies everywhere 
levying ; and I know not what more besides. 
It is all humbug. * * * * This man, 
quite proud of having been minister of war, 
has the impudence to tell me that he looks 
upon the Egyptian army as lost. He did 
more. He has shown me that he penetrates 
my intentions! He spoke of enemies without 
and enemies within. At these last words he 
gave me a look; I also allowed a glance to 
escape! But, patience; the pear will soon be 
ripe!” 

Napoleon possessed a charm potent as 
witchery to draw men around him. He even 
persuaded this “ devil of a fellow,” as he called 
Bernadotte, so far as not to oppose the designs 
which he had penetrated, while he gained over 
completely his military peer, Moreau, com- 
mander of the Army of the Rhine, besides such 
men as Fouché and the matchless Talleyrand. 

The parts of the great Napoleonic dramas 
were well cast; every one was at his post. 
The 18th Brumaire came, and early in the 
morning a large assembly of generals and 
officers were gathered at Bonaparte’s residence. 
At seven o’clock his secretary entered his 
chamber and found him risen,—an unusual 
circumstance. He was calm as on the approach 
of battle. In a few moments after, Joseph 
Bonaparte entered with Bernadotte. Perceiv- 
ing the latter not in a general's uniform, 
Napoleon cried out, “Hold! you are not in 


uniform.” “I am thus every morning when 
not on duty.” “ But you shall be on service in 
a moment.” “I have heard nothing to that 


effect. My instructions should have reached 
me sooner.” Napoleon’s resolve was taken. 
Bernadotte he must master at once or paralyze 
him by his boldness. He withdrew with him 
to an adjoining room; the conversation was 
short; no time was to be lost. 

“Follow me!” was the invitation to his 
generals as soon as he had received the copy 
of the decree from the council for which he 
had been waiting. In the garden of the 
Tuileries 10,000 troops were gathered for a 
grand review; after which Napoleon read to 
them the decree of the Ancients, which in- 
vested him with the command of all the mili- 
tary forces, and empowered him to require the 
aid of every citizen if needful. 

Josephine, in the mean time, was in the 
greatest suspense, and Bourrienne, who re- 
mained with her, scarcely less so. At length 
they were relieved by the return of the con- 
queror—conqueror now at every fresh master- 
stroke of France herself. Every act had suc- 
ceeded that day, for he had only soldiers to 
deal with then. What would to-morrow bring 
forth whén he had to master the “ Ancients” 
and the Council of Five Hundred! One 
matchless stroke of policy, however, had 
already overcome the Directory: the com- 
mander of the Army of the Rhine was their 
jailor-guard, holding the quarter of Luxem- 
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bourg. Thus the two great generals of France, 
Moreau and Bonaparte, were now in unison in 
the revolution, not by Moreau’s free-will, but 
by Napoleon’s management. 

“Do you know what I told Bernadotte on 
withdrawing?” said Napoleon to his secretary 
in their evening conversation upon the events 
of the day. “Ati! He then knew what to 
depend upon. I prefer that. * * * All 
was useless. I could not overcome Bernadotte’s 
resolution ; he is a bar of iron. I requested 
his pledge to undertake nothing against me; 
know you what he said?” “ Doubtless some- 
thing unpleasant.” “Unpleasant! that’s a 
good one! much worse. He told me, ‘I will 
remain quiet as a citizen, but if the Directory 
give me orders to act, I will march against all 
pertubators.’ After all, I laugh at him; my 
measures are taken.” 


Had the Directory been politic enough to 
play the willing Bernadotte against Napoleon’s 
game, the latter might not have been emperor 
of France, nor the former one of his marshals 
and king of Sweden. ; 

As it was, the crisis of the morrow was 
perilous to Napoleon, and he well-nigh over- 
whelmed himself with hisown impetuosity. The 
“ Ancients” opened their sitting at one o’clock 
upon the crisis of the times, and ‘soon the war 
of words in their chamber ran high. Accounts 
were brought to the General every instant. 
Impatient, he resolved to enter and take part 
in the debate. His entrance was hasty, and in 
anger. His speech to the Ancients was as 
astonishing but not as brilliant as his battles— 
as incomprehensible as the man himself. “ We 
only heard,” says Bourrienne, who stood close 
at his right—‘* Brothers in arms—frankness of 
a soldier!” with incoherent sounds of “ vol 
canoes—secret agitations—victories—constitu- 
tions violated.” Then came “ Cesar—Crom- 
well—tyrant!” and several times he repeated, 
“T have no more than that to tell you;” when 
he had absolutely told them nothing. At 
length he unfortunately stumbled upon the 
words, “liberty, equality,’ which he had 
scarcely pronounced when one of the members 
caught him up with, “ You forget the constitu- 
tion.” This fairly put him beside himself; his 
action became animated and we lost him, 
apprehending nothing beyond ‘18th Fructidor 
—30th Prairial—hypocrites—intriguers—I am 
not so—I shall declare all—I will abdicate the 
power when the danger which threatens the 
republic is past.” At this point his secretary 
pulled his coat and whispered, “ Retire, General ; 
you no longer know what you say,” at the 
same time making a sign to Berthier to second 
him in getting their chief away. Suddenly, 
after stammering out a few more words, Na- 
poleon turned round and cried, “ Let all who 
love me, follow.” 

Leaving the Council of. the Ancients, Na- 
poleon next appeared in another extraordinary 
scene in the assembly of the “ Five Hundred,” 
followed now by the grenadiers, whom he left, 
however, at the door. Scarcely had he entered 
when from all parts of the hall exclamations 
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arose: “The sanctuary of the law is violated! 
Down with the tyrant! Down with Cromwell! 
Down with the dictator! What means the 
madman?” “Let us save our General!” shouted 
the grenadiers in their turn, advancing pre- 
cipitately in alarm. At the sight ofthese the 
wrath of the Five Hundred raged beyond 
bounds, and even to threaten Napoleon with 
quick destruction, who, now out of his wits, 
fell into the arms of his soldiers crying out, 
“They have a design to assassinate me!” 
But once in the midst of his army and devoted 
generals the splendid chieftain was himself 
again. 

After his exit, Napoleon being informed of 
the danger of his brother Lucien, who, as 
president of the Council of Representatives, 
was battling for him to no purpose, sent 
soldiers to his rescue. At the head of the 
troops Lucien then resumed his functions as 
president of the Five Hundred, and harangued 
the army. Drawing his sword, he cried out: 
“T swear to pierce the bosom of my own 
brother if ever he harbor a thought injurious 
to the liberties of Frenchmen.” A dramatic 
effect was produced; all hesitation vanished ; 
Napoleon gave the signal, and Murat, at the 
head of his grenadiers, charged into the hall 
and cleared it of the representatives. 

The great day was won. It was night, and 
calmness reigned in Paris as thé conqueror 
with his secretary entered his bed-chamber, 
where Josephine awaited his arrival in the 
greatest distress. Greeting his wife, he said 
abruptly, “So, Bourrienne, I blundered egre- 
giously?” “ Not so badly, General!” “TI like 
better to address soldiers than to speak before 
lawyers. These put me out. I have not 
sufficient experience for assemblies. That will 
come, of course. Good -night,.Bourrienne ! 
Apropos, we shall sleep to-morrow in. the 
Luxembourg!” 

Bonaparte duly became First Consul of the 
French Republic, and his next ambitious step 
was to the bed-chamber of the kings of France. 
To sleep in the Tuileries! The rest he knew 
would follow. The wished-for day came; and 
the conqueror took up his abode in the palace 
with such a triumphal display of French glory 
that gave to the nation its Charlemagne again. 

Napoleon had slept one night in the palace 
of the kings of France, and in the morning his 
secretary as usual entered his chamber to 
arouse him to the performance of the day’s 
designs. The greeting of the secretary was: 
“Well, General ; behold you at length arrived, 
without difficulty, with the acclamations of the 
people. Do you remember your remark in the 
Rue St. Anne—‘ I ought to make myself king, 
but it is not yet time?’” “Yes, very true; I 
remember. See what it is to willl It was 
only two years ago! * * * ‘The affair of 
yesterday passed off well. Do you suppose 
that all those who came to play the sycophant 
about me were sincere? Not so, undoubtedly; 
but the joy of the people was real; and the 
people are right !” 

Among other of Napoleon’s sayings of that 
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morning was: “ Bourrienne, it is not all to be 
at the Tuileries ; we must remain there. Who 
have inhabited this palace? Robbers—the 
Convention! Hold! lvok, there’s your brother's 
house. Did I not thence behold the Tuileries 
besieged, and the good Louis XVI. carried 
away prisoner? But you may rest in security. 
Let them try that again!” 

Soon afterward Louis XVIII. wrote to our 
hero expressing his faith in him as the savior 
of France, and praying the conqueror to restore 
the king his crown. Napoleon was much 
affected by Louis’ letter, but he replied: “ You 
ought not to think of presenting yourself in 
France. You can not enter that country save 
over one hundred thousand dead bodies. As 
to the rest, I shall ever be anxious to do all in 
my power to soften your destiny and cause 
you to forget your misfortunes.” 

Josephine and Hortense urged Napoleon to 
restore the French king, for the mother and 
daughter had a presentiment of the evil to 
come. Upon the subject of the restoration the 
First Consul said to Bourrienne: “ The partisans 
of the Bourbons much mistake if they imagine 
I am the man to play the game of Monk;” and 
he closed the conversation with, “ But I am 
aware how the women plague you; you must 
undeceive them as to their folly and absurd 
presentiments! Let them mind their knitting, 
and leave me to act!” 

The glory of another Italian campaign fol- 
lowed ; the great battle of Marengo was fought; 
Italy was again at the feet of her conqueror; 
but the gallant Dessaix fell. When the news 
of the loss of this hero was brought to Na- 
poleon, his grief found vent in one only ex- 
pression: “Why is it not permitted me to 
weep?” Dessaix was his most esteemed and 
most lamented military associate. 

Empire now hastened to meet Napoleon, and 
the Pope to Paris to place on his head and that 
of Josephine the imperial crowns. In the 
cathedral of Notre Dame, December 2, 1804, 
France saw the imposing ceremony which 
gave to her the first emperor and empress of the 
Napoleonic dynasty, and on the next day the 
eighteen marshals of the empire were created. 

On the Ist of April, 1805, the Emperor set 
out for Milan to receive the iron crown of 
Charlemagne. He remained three weeks at 
Turin, and in May he was crowned in the 
cathedral of Milan with the iron crown of the 
ancient kings of Lombardy, which was taken 
from the dust in which it had rested for ages. 
Taking the crown of Charlemagne from the 
archbishop of Milan, Napoleon placed it upon 
his own head, calling aloud in Italian, “God 
hath givenitme! Woe to him that touches it!” 

The same year saw the power of Austria 
crushed in the great battle of Austerlitz; and 
in the next Prussia was humbled in one day on 
the field of Jena. All Europe then lay at his 
feet, except Russia and Britain. Then came 
his king-making drama, which caused Spain to 
desert him and brought Great Britain to the 
rescue of Europe under her skillful generals, 
Moore and Wellington. In 1810 he divorced 





Josephine and married Maria Louisa of Austria. 
Then came the Russian campaign. With an 
army of nearly half a million he penetrated the 
vast territory of the Czars to its very heart. 
But blazing Moscow and the consequent 
retreat appalled even Napoleon, for when that 
winter’s snow melted, the bones of 400,000 of 
the Grand Army lay bleaching from Moscow 
to the Niemen. The downfall of the conqueror 
came. In 1814 the remnant of Soult’s army 
scattered, himself routed in the great battle of 
Leipsic, the allies occupying Paris, the abdica- 
tion was signed, and the Emperor retired to 
the island of Elba. But his grand finale was 
not yet played. Escaping from Elba he landed 
on the coast of Provence, March ist, 1815, and 
marched rapidly on to Paris. His marshals 
hastened to his side; all know with what 
entausiasm the army rallied again beneath the 
standard of its demi-god. Once more France 
was Napoleon’s! Europe was alarmed and 
enraged. Wellington took the command of 
80,000 troops, Blucher marshalled 110,000 
Prussians for the great last act; and Austria 
and Russia were preparing to invade France 
on the eastern frontier with enormous armies. 
It was too much even for Napoleon’s genius to 
battle with only a remnant of his grand armies 
against the-might of a world. Waterloo came, 
and the last deeds of the Old Guard of France 
may be taken as a fit emblem of Napoleon 
himself in the great drama of empires. On 
the lonely rock of St. Helena, imprisoned by the 
Atlantic waves, for six years find we the last of 
Napoleon. And if it may be imagined that in 
the universe his spirit lives with power to play 
the genius to his nephew, as he imagined his 
fortune played to him, then we have seen 
Napoleon in his sequel since he closed his 
mortal career, May 3d, 1821, and burst his 
prison of St. Helena. 
oe 


AFTER ALL. 


BY FRANCES LAMARTINE KEELER. 


WE toil for wealth till splendor makes us 
weary ; 

We climb for fame till highest heights seem 
dreary ; 

And then we seek for rest, but do not find it, 

For though it seems so near, we’re always just 
behind it. 


All earthly pleasures lose their dreamed-of 
sweetness, 
When once they have been drank of to com- 
pleteness ; 
And thus we learn of things unsatisfying, 
To look away to Heaven and live for joys 
undying. 
et ome 
In matters of great concern, and which 
must be done, there is no surer argument of a 
weak mind than irresolution—to be undeter- 
mined where the case is so plain, and the 
necessity so urgent; to be always intending to 
lead a new life, but never to find time to set 
about it. 





DISEASED SELF-ESTEEM AND PAR- 
TIAL INSANITY. 

Tue following article from the American 
Journal of Medical Sciences, for April, 1868, we 
publish verdatim, as an apt illustration of the 
plurality of the faculties, and one of the evi- 
dences that an organ of the brain can be dis- 
eased while other portions remain compara- 
tively healthy. The location mentioned is at 
Self-Esteem, and the depression of the skull 
indicates the central portion of that organ. 
Undoubtedly Approbativeness also was some- 
what involved, as well as Conscientiousness 
and Firmness, but the seat of the disease was 
Self-Esteem, and the leading influence exhib- 
ited was evidently caused by an abnormal con- 
dition of the organ of Self-Esteem. 


Arr. VII.—Case of Derangement Limited to a Single 
Moral Sentiment ceesermng, Forteieata, that Seunti- 
ment being in a Perfectly Normal Condition during 
the Intervals. By Samus. Jackson, M.D., Emeritus 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, etc. 


“In May, of 1833, I joined a party of rela- 
tives and friends who were making a tour to 
the Southern States; we stopped in Baltimore 
for a night; in the evening I was consulted by 
the wife of one of the gentlemen, Mr. D., re- 
specting a peculiar disease with which he was 
affected. For three years, every alternate Wed- 
nesday, he was morally prostrated from a loss 
of his self-esteem, believing himself to be un- 
worthy as a husband, or the father of his chil- 
dren, or a member of society. This condition 
continued for a week, and on the ensuing Wed- 
nesday he awoke restored to his natural char- 
acter, associating with his family, attending to 
his official duties, receiving and visiting his 
friends; all of which he refused to do when 
under the influence of his disease. 

“This was on a Tuesday evening, the day 
before the renewal of the usual paroxysm, and 
I was requested to prescribe some means which 
might prevent its recurrence. After some little 
reflection, I determined upon the application 
of cups to the back of the neck, abstracting six 
or eight ounces of blood, a het, sinapised foot 
and leg bath at bedtime, and a pill composed 
of camphor, gr. ij, and ex. belladonna, gr. }. 
The next morning, to the agreeable surprise of 
all the party, there was no return of the par- 
oxysm, for the first time since his attack. After 
visiting Washington and Mount Vernon I re- 
turned home, whilst my companions pursued 
their way to Richmond. 

“In the following November I received a let- 
ter from Mrs. D., informing me that the parox- 
ysms had returned before they reached home, 
and wished to know if I thought it was in my 
power to give her husband permanent relief. 
I replied that I could form no opinion on that 
subject, as the case was entirely new, and I was 
without any experience as a guide, but if they 
could come to this city, I would undertake his 
treatment. In a few weeks after they took up 
their quarters in Philadelphia. When I made 
an examination of his head I found it to be per- 
fectly formed, without being marked by any 
protuberances; but at the vertex was a small 
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depression about an inch in diameter and two 
lines in depth, similar to a small watch glass. 
I endeavored to investigate the cause of his 
mental condition, but could find nothing to ex- 
plain it except the existence of insanity in the 
family. In his natural character he was re- 
markably mild, affable, pleasant; and being 
easy in circumstances, holding the respectable 
office of clerk in a United States District Court, 
and mingling in the best society, he was happy 
in his conjugal relations, and had children of 
fine promise. 

“Without any apparent cause, being per- 
fectly well when he went to bed, he awoke one 
morning with a total loss of his self-esteem, as 
before described. His desire was to be left en- 
tirely alone ; he refused to mingle with his fam- 
ily, would not receive or visit his friends, or 
attend to his office; he would go out for exer- 
cise only after dark, so as not to be recognized. 
From this period such had been the tenor of 
his life for three years, during which time he 
had visited Europe for several months, to ob- 
tain any benefit which might arise from change 
of scene, and for the purpose of obtaining medi- 
cal advice. He returned home unchanged in 
his state ; one week was passed under the moral 
depression of, a supposed state of degradation, 
the other in his natural character. 


“T ordered, from my examination, the top of 
the head to be shaved, and applied a moxa to 
the depression, and formed an issue by irrita- 
tive dressings. A light regimen was directed; 
a pill prescribed of camphor gr. j, ex. bella- 
donn. gr. $, to be taken twice a day, and also 
the occasional use of two or three cups on the 
back of the neck. This course was steadily 
pursued throughout the winter without pro- 
ducing any other effect upon the condition of 
the patient than some little derangement in the 
order and intensity of the paroxysms. Early 
in May he had an unusually violent attack ; 
when it had passed away, he expressed a de- 
sire for me to procure him a room where he 
could be left alone with books and papers, as 
the presence of his wife and the people of the 
house increased his moral distress and mental 
depression. This arrangement was made, and 
a room procured in the vicinity of the city, but 
was rendered unnecessary by the sudden cessa- 
tion of the paroxysms, which, from tis time, 
returned only at long intervals and for a short 
time. 

“He eontinued, with the exception men- 
tioned, in his normal character through the 
whole summer, and until the beginning of the 
next winter. In the latter part of August he 
visited Cape May, where he made many friends 
by his affable deportment, and at a political 
meeting held there, he was nominated as chair- 
man, and made a speech on the occasion. This 
circumstance is mentioned to show how com- 
plete was his restoration. He subsequently vis- 
ited Bedford Springs and the interior of the 
State, and returned to this city the last of Sep- 
tember. He had become very anxious to re- 
turn home ; I endeavored to dissuade him from 
that course, representing the danger of a re- 





lapse from a return to all his old associations, 
but could only procure the delay of a few weeks. 
He, however, made a visit to New Bedford be- 
fore he returned to his home and pursuits. 

“In the course of two or three months after 
his return he awoke one morning with an attack 
of mental derangement. He declared that he 
had ascertained a distinguished statesman to 
be a traitor, and plotting [Conscientiousness 
involved] the overthrow of the government, 
and it was his duty to immediately inform the 
governor, and have him arrested. In a few 
days it was found necessary to serid him to the 
asylum at Charlestown, Mass., where he died 
in the course of three or four weeks. 

“T received a letter from his father commu- 
nicating the result of a post-mortem examina- 
tion of his brain. The lesion, if it may be so 
termed, was confined to the arachnoid mem- 
brane, at the vertex of the brain, immediately 
under the depression in the skull ; it was thick- 
est in the centre, gradually diminished, and 
ceasing at some little distance fror.: it. 

“ This case, it appears to me, esiablishes two 
important facts: the first, the independence of 
the MORAL SENTIMENTS in a manner similar to 
that of the mental faculties is, I think, demon- 
strated by the fact of a single moral sentiment 
being disgased for nearly four years; the second, 
that in monomania intermissions may occur.” 


On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. ITemans, 











THE INNER SENSES. 


THE writer was present recently at a meet- 
ing of a Bible class, when the special subject 
for consideration was the scenes of the transfig- 


_uration of Christ, mentioned at the beginning 


of the 17th chapter of St. Matthew. AsLlistened 
to the questions propounded by the conductor 
of the class, and to the answers that were given, 
I could not repress a feeling of sadness.that a 
professedly Christian people, with the Bible in 
their hands, and a general literature, ancient 
and modern, accessible to them, in which may 
be found many authentic details of facts con- 
clusively analogous to the matters discussed, 
should be in doubt whether these scenes, wit- 
nessed by Peter, James, and John upon the 
mount, were realities, or whether they were mere 
phantasms, caused to appear before them for 
no definable purpose. Yet such doubts were 
expressed, in which the conductor of the class 
himself participated. It strikes me that. it is 
important to a correct spiritual education, and 
as a protection against the alluring sophistries 
of infidelity, that subjects of this general nature 
should be far better understood than they com- 
monly are by people either in or out of the 
churches; and, indeed, that. we may not be en- 
tirely ignorant of these inner mysteries of the 
soul-world, and of the nature of the faculties 
through which they may become sensible to 





us, many illustrative facts are vouchsafed to 
us, both in the Scriptures and in the experien- 
ces of persons whose record is outside of the 
sacred pages. 

With reference to the scenes on the mount 
of transfiguration, it may be remarked that St, 
Peter, one of their witnesses, seems to haye pre- 
served an undoubting faith in their reality for 
a long time after their occurrence, as may be 
seen from his allusion to them in his second 
General Epistle, 1st chapter, 16th,17th, and 18th 
verses. As certain was he that the transfigur- 
ed glory of Christ then visually manifest to him, 
and the audible voice from the cloud proclaim- 
ing him as the Son of God, were not illusive 
but real, as he was certain of the reality of any 
other experience in his life. Yet to class these 
phenomena as among the events of the natural 
world, and as among the subjects of theexternal 
or bodily channels of sense, would, be. to err 
equally on the other side of the question. The 
following citations will open up. the true ex- 
planation : 


In the 6th chapter of the 2d Book of Kings 
it is related that while the king of Syria war- 
red against Israel, the prophet Elisha baffled all 
his plans by giving the king of Israel instant 
information of the same, obtained by some di- 
vine affatus, or by the exercise of some super- 
sensuous faculty. When this fact was explain- 
ed ta the king of Syria, and he was, told that 
Elisha was at Dothan, he “ sent. thither horses 
and chariots and a great host; and they came 
by night and compassed the city about. And 
when the servant of the man of God was risen 
early,and gone forth, behold, a host compassed 
the city both with horses and chariots. And 
his servant said unto him, ‘ Alas, my master | 
how shall we do?’ And he answered, ‘ Fear not, 
for they that be with us are more than they that 
be with them.’ And Elisha prayed. unto the 
Lord and said, ‘ Lord I pray thee, open his eyes 
that he may see. And the Lord opened the 
eyes of the young man, and he. saw; and be- 
hold the mountain was full of horses and char- 
iots of fire round about Blisha.” 

The stress here lies upon the fact that the 
young man’s eyes were opened, . It.appears, then, 
that he had eyes—eyes adapted. to. the percep- 
tion of things invisible to the natural eyes—and 
these only had to be opened in order that he 
might see the spiritual host that were guarding 
Elisha from danger. The. prophet had pre- 
viously announced that this, host.was present 
and more in number than,the army of the 
Syrians, a fact which, with many other facts 
in his history, intimates that his “eyes” were 
already and constantly opened. Here, then, we 
have the Bible proof of an inner faculty..of 
sight—soul-sight, as it might be called—which 
normally belongs to the constitution of man, 
though in the great majority of mankind this 
faculty remains dormant during the entire pe- 
riod of their natural lives.. ' 

This, no doubt, was, essentially, the faculty 
with which Jesus, in his human nature, and 
while bodily absent, saw Nathaniel “ under the 
fig tree.” (John i. 48-50.) And when Paul, 
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on his journey to Damascus, suddenly saw a 
light above the brightness of the sun, and heard 
a voice from heaven speaking to him, it was 
doubtless this inner sense that was addressed ; as 
was also the case when afterward, while pray- 
ing in the temple, he was in a trance, and saw 
the risen Jesus, who said to him, “ Make haste, 
and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem, for they 
will not receive thy testimony concerning me.” 
(Acts xxii. 6-18.) Also, when St. John, be- 
ing in the isle of Patmos, “ was in the spirit 
on the Lord’s day,” and saw the many wonder- 
ful things related in the Apocalypse, the eyes of 
the spirit were open, and he was not only in the 
full exercise of this inner vision, but of all the 
other senses in correspondingly interior and 
exalted degrees. 

We may therefore claim it as proved by these 


and many other passages of Scripture, that man | 
has a set of senses, and particularly a sense of | 





sight, superior to that which cognizes the mere- | 
ly material things of this world, and that when | 


these senses are open, objects and scenes be- 
come apparent altogether transcending the 
plane: of the merely material organs of per- 
ception. When this is admitted, we have a 
key not only to the solution of the mysteries of 
the transfiguration and its accompanying inci- 
dents, but a valuable guide in our pursuits of 
the higher degrees of psychological knowledge. 
THEIR SPHERE AND PHILOSOPHY: 

The distinctive characteristic of this inner 
sense of sight is, that it sees only spiritual things ; 
or if it sees natural things at all, it is only in- 
directly, as the representatives of the spiritual ; 
whereas to the natural sense, spiritual things are 
totally and necessarily invisible. Thus on the 
evening of the day of the resurrection of Je- 
sus, the disciples were assembled in an upper 
room, with the dvors closed, when Jesus sud- 
denly appeared among them and said, “ Peace 
be unto you.” While in the exercise of their 
merely natural senses, they did not perceive 
that he was present with them; but as soon as 
by the exercise of his will to make himself 
known, he presented himself to their inner sen- 
ses, they saw him, heard him speak, and even 
touched him ; and when he as suddenly vanish- 
ed out of their sight, it was by their being left to 
fall back into the sphere of their natural senses. 

An ignorance of the reality and peculiar of- 
fices of the inner senses has sometimes led peo- 
ple into absurd surmises, and even downright 
unbelief in reference to well-authenticated facts. 
The surmises concerning the phenomena upon 
the mount of transfiguration already related, 
afford an instance in point. If we admit, what 
seems to be already proved, that man constitu- 
tionally possesses spiritual senses—‘ eyes ” that 
only need to be “ opened” in order that they 
may see—we may reasonably expect to meet 
many similar instances also in records outside 
of the Bible, and not confined, indeed, to any 
particular age or nation. It is curious to read 
the bewildered speculations of certain writers 
upon the vision of the cross said to have been 
seen by the Emperor Constantine, from which 
he afterward constructed the standard under 





which he fought and conquered as a Christian. 
There is undoubtedly some confusion in the ac- 
counts given by different historians concerning 
that phenomenon, but it was the origin of a 
series of movements too important to allow it 
to be classed among mere fictions. Eusebius 
tells us that he heard the account of the vision 
from the Emperor’s own mouth, and that he 
saw with his own eyes the standard, called the 
Labarum, that was patterned after it. But some 
annotators upon ecclesiastical history have it, 
that if such an image had actually been seen 
in the heavens by Constantine at mid-day, it 
must have been seen likewise by his whole army, 
which would have rendered it impossible for 
the pagans of that day to pronounce the story 
a fable, as they did. If these astute writers 
had understood the philosophy of the inner 
senses, they would not have made any further 
inquiries how the Emperor could have seen 
that phenomenon at mid-day, which appears 
to have been invisible to everybody else. 

Indeed, the writings of the Christian Fathers 
are full of instances of preternatural sights, 
sounds, and other sensible manifestations of 
which they profess to have had occasional ex- 
periences while in raptures, trances, and other 
abstracted conditions. 

The “ Shepherd of Hermas,” a tract written 
about the year 150, by Hermas, a brother of 
Pius, bishop of Rome, affords illustrations of 
psychic experiences that were so common in 
the Christian Church at that day, as not to be 
considered subjects of the slightest doubt, or 
even of special wonder. The book consists of 
three parts, respectively entitled “ Visions,” 
“ Commands,” and “ Similitudes.” It is enti- 
tled “ The Shepherd of Hermas, ” from the al- 


leged fact that most of its contents were pre- | 


sented toits author by an angel who appeared 
in the garb of a shepherd. For four hundred 
years this book was publicly read in the Chris- 
tian Church, in company with the writings of 
the Apostles, and was considered as scarcely 
less sacred than the latter. 

Tertullian, who flourished during the early 
part of the third century, speaks, in the ninth 
chapter of his book De Anima (Concerning the 
Soul), of a “ sister” who was a member of his 
church, and with whom the inner sense of sight 
was frequently open. He says: “ We had once 
some discourse concerning the soul while this 
sister was in the spirit. After the public servi- 
ces were over, and most of the people had gone 
she acquainted us with what she saw, as the 
custom was; for these things are heedfully di- 
gested, that they may be duly proved. Among 
other things she then told us that a corporeal 
soul appeared to her, and the spirit was beheld 
by her, being of a quality not void and empty, 
but rather such as might be handled, delicate 
and of the color of light and air, and in all re- 
spects bearing the human form.” 

In times of great persecution during the con- 
tinance of the power of pagan Rome, it was 
not uncommon, if we may credit the numer- 
ous accounts, for the inner vision of Christians 
to be opened, enabling them to foresee correct- 





ly the events that were to befall them, and to 
prepare their minds to meet the same; and in 
some instances while undergoing the tortures 
of the rack, their inner “ eyes ” would become 
opened, when beatific visions would appear, 
and radiant beings, invisible to others, would ap- 
proach, speaking words of comfort, and seem- 
ing to pour soothing oil upon their wounds. 

In the many recitals of psychic wonders oc- 
curfing to different saints during subsequent 
ages of the Church, no doubt much should be 
set down to the credit of monkish invention 
and exaggeration; yet as the presence of spu- 
rious coin certainly implies the existence of the 
genuine, we may not reasonably place all these 
accounts in the catalogue of pious lies, espe- 
cially when so many of them are strongly au- 
thenticated by a variety of circumstantial co- 
temporary testimony. 

In the year 1429, the kingdom and power of 
France were probably saved from utter destruc- 
tion by the simple instrumentality of a peasant 
girl. Whatever may be thought of the inter- 
views which Joan of Are claimed to have had 
with the spirits of St. Michael and St. Cath- 
arine concerning the affairs of France and other 
subjects, it seems certain that Baudricourt, the 
governor of the province in which she resid- 
ed, refused to accede to her pressing solicita- 
tions to send her with an escort to the king’s 
assistance, until she correctly told him of a dis- 
aster which had happened to the king’s forces 
at a battle that had just been fought, though at 
a distance of a hundred leagues from the place, 
and of which full confirmation was received 
a few days afterward. Being sent to King 
Charles, who reluctantly admitted her to an au- 
dience, it seems to rest upon equally authentic 
testimony, that she immediately recognized the 
king, among many others, whom she had never 
before seen, although for a test he had pur- 
posely disguised himself in a common dress; 
and that for a further test, she privately told him 
of a fact known to no one but himself. And 
it is certain that, only after passing the ordeal 
of a most searching investigation as to her ex- 
traordinary pretensions, she was allowed to 
place herself at the head of the dispirited and 
demoralized troops of the king, and then 
quickly drove the English from before Orleans, 
and conducted the king to Rheims to be crown- 
ed and consecrated. 

Our allotted space is full before we come to 
the vast mass of more modern psychological 
facts and phenomena demonstrating the exist- 
ence and powers of the inner senses. We pro- 
pose, however, to draw upon these resources 
for materials for future articles, in which we 
will endeavor to elucidate the laws, conditions, 
and varieties of these phenomena, and point 
out some of the great and needed lessons 
which they supply. 

a em 

Ir the spring put forth no blossoms, in the 
summer there will be no beauty, and in au- 
tumn no fruit. So, if youth be thrown away 
without any improvement, riper years will be 
contemptible, and old age miserable. 
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MRS. LILY M. SPENCER. 


utd 
In our December number we placed 
conspicuously before the JourNaL read- 
er a group of American artists, gentle- 
men, of whose talents and reputation 
Americans have reason to be proud. 
But Art and Design do not owe all their 
advancement in this country to men 
alone. Could we enumerate the 
long list of women who have 
labored at the easel and won dis- 
tinction, we would astonish the 
reader who has not given the mat- 
ter much thought beyond some 
slight appreciation of the advanc- 
ing esthetic taste of society, which 
in the more retired walks of do- 
mestic life is dune chiefly to the 
women artists. America, then, 
like Greece in her classic age, and 
Italy and France in later days, 
has her women who honor the pal- 
ette and brush. 
It is scarcely necessary to men- 
tion Mrs. Dunean, née Miss Anna 
C. Peale, a danghter of the cele-. 
brated James Peale, who became, 
like her father, eminent as a por- 
trait painter, or Mrs. Legare Bul- 
len, of South Carolina, who early 
in life showed great precocity in 
landscape delineation. 
Emma Stebbins, Harriet Hosmer, 


anterior cerebral region! and how large 
its proportions generally! It measures 
over twenty-two inches in circumference— 
an unusual size for a lady! 

How large and expressive the eyes! 
Language is very large, disposing her to 
a facile communication of her opinions 
and sentiments. She has very large 





PORTRAIT OF MRS. 
(From a Photograph by Bogardus, 363 Broadway, New York.) 


Ideality and Sublimity; hence takes de- 
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SPENCER. 


. 
residence in England. Both being highly edu- 
cated, they gave instruction in French and 
scientific branches of learning. A proficient in 
scientific acquirements, Mr. Martin frequently 
lectured on chemistry and opties before the 
academies of Plymouth and Exeter, and else- 
where. But the atmosphere of Britain was not 
liberal and progressive enough for the talented 
Frenchman, he must needs seek another land 
andhome. He decided for America; and when 
Lily was about five years old, crossed 
the Atlantic with his family and disem- 
barked at New York. Here he opened 
a school, and maintained it with good 
success for nearly four years, when the 
ill health of Lily determined him to re- 
move to the West. A farm was pur- 
chased near Marietta, Ohio, and there- 
with the surroundings of comfort and 
refinement, and pursuing a mode of life 
the most healthful and satisfying on 
earth, the years flowed on smoothly 
and joyously. Especially joyous was 
this farm life to our artist friend. She ex- 
perienced without restraint the charms 
of rural life; roamed at will through 
meadow and forest; worked in the 
fields like other Western girls of that 
early time; hunted for wild flowers, 
shells, and insects, and accumulated a 
stock of vitality and physical endurance 
which is rarely met with in American 
women. Her intellectual education was 
chiefly received at home, in readings 
and conversations with her parents, 
Her taste for art is purely instinctive, 
and was manifested early in her child- 
hood. Her exceedingly accurate ap- 
preciation of form enabled her to copy 





Mrs. Douglass Johnson, Mrs. Weston, 
Madame Goldbeck, Mrs. du Pré Bonne- 
theau, and Miss Hamilton, formerly of 
the Cooper Institute School of Design, 
are also among those who have won dis- 
tinction in their respective departments 
of art. 

At this time we are enabled to present 
a portrait and sketch of Mrs. Lily M. 
Spencer, a lady whose artistic career 
from early youth has been marked by 
indefatigable industry. The engraving 
shows a powerful yet subdued face. It 
requires no proficient in the art of char- 
acter-reading to comprehend its leading 
suggestions. Over all is written energy, 
activity, enterprise; while the qualities 
of the woman soften what would other- 
wise appear harsh and emphatic in its 
prominence. No one can look on these 
features without saying: “This woman 
has not found life a rose-lined pathway. 
Born she might have been in affluence, 
yet destiny has led her a rugged march.” 
How broad the head, especially in the 
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light in things esthetic, fanciful, and ma- 


jestic. The perceptive faculties are un- 
usually pronounced, for a woman; she 
must chiefly resemble her father in intel- 
lect. Observe the great development of 
Form, Size, and Individuality. To de- 
sign and copy with close exactitude is 
an instinctive power with her. The full 
lips and pathetic expression indicate 
ardent love, tenderness, and strong social 
inclinations, She is one of the kind that 
would live or die for an idea or for a 
friend. Firmness, like the organs which 
inspire force and executiveness, is large, 
and stamps her character with unswerv- 
ing loyalty to her opinions and aims. 

She is a rare specimen of womanly 
character for physical endurance, enter- 
prise, invention, observation, lingual 
ability, ambition, and esthetic taste. 

The subject of this cursory sketch was 
born in Exeter, England, but at a very early 
age became a resident of the United States. 
Her parents, whose name was Martin, were 
natives of France, and soon after their mar- 
riage crossed the Channel and took up their 








figures very closely, even when but six 
years old. The little pupils who attended Mr. 
Martin’s school in New York looked upon her 
as a wonder of skill, and begged the little 
drawings she made as keepsakes, Her country 
life and its fascinations for her ardent nature 
prevented her from taking up Art as a study 
and profession until she had reached thirteen 
years of age; but, doubtless, her untrammeled 
enjoyments in field and wood contributed in 
an inestimable degree to the freedom and force 
of her touch and the fertility of her designs ; 
for she is one of the most strikingly original 
of American artists. She has not visited Eu- 
rope and studied the masterpieces of the old 
or new masters; neither can it be said of her 
that she has borrowed any idea of expression 
or color from other sources. Her pictures are 
photographs in oil, as it were, of her own vivid 
recollections of life and imaginings, and no one 
can examine them without conceding their 
high merit and unique quality. 

In order to afford their daughter the facilities 
for study which her talent demanded, Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin removed to Cincinnati, where she 
commenced to paint in earnest. Her pictures 
were usually on a large scale, containing figures 
of life-size, as such expansive renditions were 
now in sympathy with her expansive and in- 
dependent girlish sentiments. Discouraging 
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criticism and lack of patronage formed a part 
of her early experience, but had no effect on 
her industry; she worked away at her easel, 
buoyed up by her own cheerful and hopeful 
spirit. 

The first picture which drew attention to the 
young artist was in illustration of the old 
French ballad of “ Alonzo the Brave and the 
Fair Imogene.” It contained about fifty fig- 
ures, and covered over two hundred square 
feet of canvas. Its great size precluded its 
preservation. 

In Cincinnati Miss Martin met Mr. Spencer, 
and was married to him. A considerable fam- 
ily sprang up around her and demanded her 
time and care. Although a devoted mother, 
she yet found time to continue her art; but her 
style changed materially. 





and allegorical style she found it an easy | 


transition to the representation of inner and 
domestic life. This transition was favorable in 
one respect at least, as her pictures commenced 
to find a better market. 


After a residence of about seven years in 
Cincinnati and one in Columbus, Ohio, Mrs. 
Spencer removed with her family to New York, 
where she improved what few opportunities 
she could seize from her household cares to 
visit the art galleries and study the old classie¢ 
style. It would be difficult to enumerate prop- 
erly all the pictures which Mrs. Spencer has 
given to the world; we will, however, attempt 
the mention of some of those which have elic- 
ited special commendation: “ Hush, Don’t 
Wake Them,” representing a mother and father 
bending over their sleeping children, exhibited 
in the Art Union of Philadelphia, and pro- 
nounced one of the best paintings in the cat- 
alogue ; “ One of Life’s Happy Hours,” exhibit- 
ed in the Cincinnati Art Union, was engraved 
on steel for publication ; “ Hesitation,” “ Choose 
Between,” “ May Queen,” and “The Jolly 
Washerwoman,” exhibited in the New York 
Art Union, and drew general notice; the last 
mentioned was painted impromptu from a scene 
in the artist’s own kitchen, and brought a hand- 
some sum when sold. About this time she was 
elected a member of the Academy of Design. 


Mrs. Spencer has produced many spright- | 
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is helping herself to some milk in a pan. The 
disposition of light is very effective, and the 
finish of the whole painting exceedingly fine. 

“ Bark, If You Like,—But Bite, If You Dare,” 
received a gold medal at the Crystal Palace Ex- 
hibition. “ The Favorite” and “ The Forsaken,” 
contrasted pictures, representing dogs, was 
very highly considered by art critics, and mis- 
taken by some connoisseurs for Landseer’s 
own. These are now in the possession of ex- 
Governor Ward, of New Jersey. “ The Power 
of Fashion” drew a diploma and a silver 
medal in.the Boston Atheneum. “ War Times 
at Home,” “The Union Home,” The Starry 
Flag,” “The Camp Fire,” and “ Fourth of 
July,” will doubtless be remembered by many 
of our readers residing in the vicinity of New 


: | York, where they were exhibited. 
From the poetical | 


Very many of Mrs. Spencer’s works have been 
published in the engraved form, their marked 


| naturalness and lively color rendering them 








ly and humorous kitchen scenes, nearly all | 


of which have at once won favor and sale. 


“The Gossips,” a large genre work, was pub- | 


licly exhibited, and procured for its author 
three silver medals, a silver goblet, and other 
testimonialsof merit. It contains ten prominent 
figures of women and children. The scene is 


the yard of a tenement-house wherein the | 


women have various household affairs in pro- 
gress,.such as cooking, washing, etc. The ma- 
jority of them form a group listening to some 
tale of scandal from a visitor who has evidently 
dropped in on her way from the baker’s, while 
the children, neglected by their mothers, are 
generally getting into mischief. One little boy 
has tumbled into a wash-tub, while a girl near 
by is laughing heartily at his mishap; a dog 
has laid hold of some meat which a boy has 
neglected to look after ; and a cat in a window 
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acceptable to popular taste. In treating her 
domestic pieces, she has followed the German 
school with its rich effects and glowing tints. 
Some of her later works have been chromo- 
lithographed. One of these, entitled “ Dande- 
lion Times,” is a charming little affair. In 
fruit portraiture Mrs. Spencer has been very 
successful. We have seen some of her straw- 
berries, raspberries, peaches, and currants, 
which were so temptingly natural, and so out- 
rageously luscious—to the eye—that we were 
almost constrained to quarrel with the artist 
for making our mouth water with false hopes. 


It should be mentioned here that Mrs. Spen- 
cer’s circumstances have been such that she 
coulc not follow her own inclinations in paint- 
ing, but has been obliged to produce mainly 
those pictures which would obtain ready sale. 
Being the mother of many children, highly ap- 
preciative of domestic life, and having but a 
slender purse, it is wonderful that she has ac- 
complished so much. Since 1858 she has.re- 
sided in Newark, New Jersey, where she has 
a pleasant home. Her studio is in Broadway, 
New York, where she may be found almost 
daily with palette and brush in hand before her 
well-used easel. 

She has there, in a nearly finished condition, 
& very fine painting, the fruit of much thought 
and patient labor. She considers it her best 
work, and we are not going to contest her 
opinion. She may, at any rate, rest her claims to 
a high position in the scale of artistic merit on 
that picture, for it is a work of surpassing 
beauty in sentiment, expression, characteriza- 
tion, and color. Itis named “ Truth Unvailing 
Falsehood,” and is an allegory at once impres- 
sive and suggestive. We have not the space 
to describe this painting as its merits deserve ; 
in fine, we could scarcely hope to give the 
reader in a few sentences an adequate idea of 
its striking effects. The canvas is large, per- 
haps six feet by eight, and the figures depicted 

approach life size. Truth, represented as a 
beautiful female, in a flowing mantle of the 
purest white, oceupies the central foreground. 
On the right, nestling against Truth’s robe, is 
Confidence in the guise of a young mother with 





a child—Innocence—sleeping peacefully on her 
lap; on the left is Falsehood, in the form of a 
villainous-looking monster, with a head half 
brute and half human: the human part, of a 
mild, seductive aspect, such an impersonation 
as Falsehood may be imagined to take on in 
order to deceive. Ignorance, as 2 woman of 
the lower type, with coarse, hardened, uncouth 
features, crouches at the feet of Falsehood, and, 
as if frightened by the radiance of Truth, 
buries her gray and disheveled head in the 
folds of purple and ermine which fall at the 
feet of Falsehood. The face of Truth, though 
beaming with light, is calm and passionless. 
Confidence exhibits a most charming combi- 
nation of rest, security, and perfect peace ; while 
the sleeping babe seems to smile as if in a state 
of the highest blissful enjoyment. The con- 
trasted effects of color are exquisite. On the 
side of Truth all is radiance, sunlight, transpa- 
rency; on the side of Falsehood there are 
darkness, clouds, and gloom. With one hand 
Truth is striking a crown from the head of 
Falsehood, indicating the power of Truth over 
all delusive powers, and her ultimate triumph 
over all forms of error. 

The picture in sentiment, expression, color, 
and quality is emphatically a noble achieve- 
ment on the part of Mrs. Spencer, and should 
secure to her that consideration and emolument 
which her genius and patient toil in the midst 
of adverse circumstances so greatly merit. 





Our Social Relations. 


She smiles, appearing as In trath she is, 
Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies again.—Cowper. 





INFLUENCE OF INTELLECT ON 
SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 


BY J. A. R. 


Ir appears to me, thet in the golden age that 
is coming, when men and women shall all be 
virtuous and happy, nothing will be so sug- 
gestive of the intellectual and moral man, pre- 
dominant, as the character of our social inter- 
course. Then will be realized this truth—that 
although the primary object of social inter- 
course is the gratification of the social nature, 
yet it never attains its highest end until it also 
ministers in the highest degree to the develop- 
ment of the intellectual and moral faculties. 

This union of rational beings in relations 
and connections, which are mutual, that we call 
“society,” is coexistent with man, no matter 
how elevated he may be by means of civiliza- 
tion and culture, or how degraded by the want 
of them. And as all religions are religions to 
man only so long as they keep up to the meas- 
ure of his intellect, so all states or conditions 
of society are the ones adapted to him only so 
long as they fully correspond to and represent 
the state of his intellectual and moral progress. 
Looking upon the state of society to-day, and 
without professing to have studied very deeply 
either its nature or its causes, we perceive a 
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less degree of connection and mutual influence 
between intellectual and social progress than 
between social and moral progress. And, in- 
deed, our intellectual progress has as yet done 
very little toward elevating and improving the 
character of our social intercourse 

This is pre-eminently the age of intellectual 
activity. The discoveries, inventions, and rev- 
elations in the sciences and arts all betoken 
the most energetic exercise of intellect in in- 
vestigation, in analysis, in comparison—in 
every way that man’s mind may be exercised ; 
and yet, from all this, society has drawn no 
new inspiration toward so changing the man- 
ner and character of our social intercourse as 
to elevate it to the demands of an enlightened 
understanding. We do not say, however, that 
intellectual activity has had no effect on the 
character of our social intercourse, but that it 
has not had all that it should have. The rea- 
son we apprehend to be this: that it has come 
to be a received opinion that the disassociation 
of our intellectual and social enjoyments in 
point of time and place is proper, and not pro- 
ductive of evil, and that as a consequence there 
have been but few attempts toward making 
true inteliectual improvement a result and ne- 
cessity of social enjoyments. Does not our 
fashionable society in effect say, “That as for 
us, we will have our social enjoyments separate, 
disconnected from our intellectual; that our 
arrangements for the gratification of our social 
faculties shall not be made with any particular 
reference to having at the same time those 
higher pleasures of intellect and sentiment!” 

Henry Ward Beecher attaches the utmost 
importance in the formation of individual 
character to sympathy between faculties and 
unity of action. He says: “Some people’s 
heads are mere lodging-houses of faculties; 
each lodger minds his own business, and med- 
dles as little as possible with others. After a 
whole life it can not be perceived that the 
social affections have derived the least influ- 
ence from the moral sentiments by whose side 
they have lived scores of years. Congruity and 
inter-sympathy tend, in some natures, to entire 
harmony and unity in the mind’s life; while in 
others there is a stratification, as it were, of 
faculty.” 


How is it, with respect to this, in the social 
world? Does not the régime of society tend 
to give rise to, and perpetuate, this “ stratifica- 
tion” of faculty? Does not the exclusion of 
the spirit of high intellectuality from our social 
entertainments, amusements, and festivities 
work out this effect of the non-influence of our 
intellectual faculties over our social nature ? 
And if (as Beecher states) the life of a man who 
has not this sympathy between faculties, who 
wants this spontaneous harmony of all the 
parts of his nature, is wanting in the most im- 
portant and profound elements of character, 
and if the results which he accomplishes are in 
like manner deficient in directness and import- 
ance, what shall we expect of that system of 
society which directly opposes these great 
principles, by separating and disassociating in 
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a great degree our intellectual enjoyments from 
our social ones ? . 

To this peculiarity of our social intercourse 
we attribute the great evil of superficiality. 
This is the great sin of our times. It is the 
bitter thing that poisons and corrupts the whole 
body of the people. It works to destroy the 
very foundations of whatever is true, beautiful, 
and good in the human heart. The small de- 
gree in which intellectual ends and aims enter 
into the character of our social intercourse— 
the separation of the activity of the intellect 
from the activity of the social nature—can not 
but tend to make superficiality popular and 
permanent. This being contented. with a 
superficial knowledge of things merely, with- 
out either the desire to study deeply or to un- 
derstand thoroughly, has the most injurious 
tendency on the personality of the individual. 
His character ceases to haye either depth, 
meaning, or originality. There can be no true 
personality without earnest thought, a search 
for things hidden from the careless, an under- 
standing springing not alone from perception. 
Superficiality injures the quality and power of 
the intellectual faculties. When a man en- 
feebles his mind by his habits of superficiality, 
he soon ceases to bring the every-day questions 
of his life before the test of his reason, taking 
instead the observances and customs of society, 
which (though they should be all that is neces- 
sary and proper) ought never to be accepted by 
any one as the guide of his life until subjected 
to the scrutiny of his intellect and the judg- 
ment of his heart. Herein is the difficulty. 
Men and women do not think. They do not 
exercise their reason to any degree of earnest- 
ness, but adopt opinions and acquire prejudices 
with as little reflection as may be possible. 
They go through life having no deep convic- 
tions, and never experiencing a determined 
purpose long enough to accomplish any good 
by it. The great want of our social life is in- 
dividuality of character— Walt Whitman’s 
“Personalism.” For the greatest happiness, 
there must needs be less fusing of the indi- 
vidual into the conglomerate society. Indi- 
vidual taste, individual thought and culture 
may yet exercise a power to show forth human 
nature in equal glory and simplicity. 

We feel that there is a large class of indi- 
viduals for whom the society of to-day (con- 
sidered in its more formal aspects) can not 
serve as a means of true social intercourse or 
enjoyment. We should hardly venture to de- 
scribe these individuals as the “educated 
class,” for possibly in this case we should fail 
to make our meaning clear. We refer, rather, 
to those earnest, working, soul-developed, pro- 
gressive and reformatory men and women who 
in their calmer moments ever feel the overshad- 
owing grandeur and solemnity of human life, 
and who are actuated by a somewhat higher 
spirit than “eat, drink, and be merry, for to- 
morrow we die.” Many of these men and wo- 
men fail to become practically interested in the 
pleasures of general society. The highest en- 
joyments of formal association are not their 





highest.. Their notion of what constitutes 
happiness is certainly radically different from 
the popular idea. They are compelled, as it 
were, to stoop from their position as earnest, 
thoughtful minds, when they mingle with 
fashionable society. The thoughtless and 
superficial are everywhere the leaders of our 
“best society,” and give to it the character- 
istics of their own minds. I not infrequently 
hear individuals, personally most amiable and 
engaging, preferring their study-room to the 
entertainments of fashionable society. A lady 
teacher said to me not long sinee: “I do not 
care a great deal for society, now; there are so 
few persons whose conversation is either enter- 
taining or useful, that I only try to be sociable, 
attending where I may be invited because I 
think it my duty to do so—not because I take 
any great pleasure in it.” A young friend of 
mine, after a seven weeks’ stay at Niagara 
Falls, Saratoga, etc., writes me as follows: “I 
was really glad to get home; not that I be- 
came home-sick, but for me to be continually 
in the company of those who think of nothing 
but dress and show, becomes, after a time, gall- 
ing in the extreme.” . 

We can not but believe that the indisposition 
of many such men and women for the pleasures 
of society, as it now is, is a serious misfortune 
both to them and to society. They lose 
that peculiar cultivation of the mind which is 
only gained by extensive social intercourse ; 
and society loses the influence of those who 
are the best qualified to impress it rightly. As 
society casts aside the intellectual idea—i. ¢., of 
true progress and reason—educated men will 
gradually withdraw from it, and the evil we are 
considering—the absence of the character of 
intellectuality in social intercourse—will pro- 
portionately flourish. 

A late writer in one of our most popular 
“Fashion Magazines” appears to be in a seri- 
ous quandary on the subject of evening parties. 
He thinks that they are “a great mistake, in so 
far as the giving* of pleasure to the guests is 
concerned.” THe finds from time to time, in his 
experience of evening parties, that they are 
often rather dull affairs; im fact, the guests 
after hfving rapidly “exhausted the weather,” 
are “at their wits’ end for something to 
say to cach other.” And thus things “drag 
their slow length along.” The guests not hav- 
ing been selected with regard to the principle 
of affinity, “conversation can not be sustained ;” 
therefore he comes to the very hunniliating con- 
clusion, “that in a large number of cases, the 
advent of refreshments constitutes the only real 
enjoyment to be extracted from the meeting. 
When conversation can not be sustained, when 
music is a dreariness, when dancing is impossi- 
ble or looked upon as wicked, what remains to 
be done?” 

What could better show the inability of the 
present arrangements of society for furnishing 
gratification to the true social nature of man, 
than these confessions from one of the authori- 
ties of the fashionable world? 


* Godey's Ladies’ Magazine. 
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Nothing could better illustrate the utter im- 
potence of intellect in social intercourse than 
the description that, having rapidly “exhausted 
the weather,’ the people “are at their wits’ 
end for something to say to each other.” 

How fortunate it is, however, that when the 
guests have become unable to entertain each 
other by the interchange of thought, there still 
remains one “enjoyment to be extracted from 
the meeting,” viz., the “ refreshments.” 

Social intercourse should be the fit arena to 
develop harmoniously the whole nature of 
man. It is only in social life that the seeds are 
sown which bear the fruit of refinement and 
eleganee of mind or manner. And as legisla- 
tion should always favor virtue and discourage 
vice, so the character of the more format and 
somewhat arbitrary social institutions should 
be such as to encourage the activity of the 
higher principles of humanity, as distinguished 
from the lower and more sensual impulses. Of 
course, were it not for the artificialities which 
custom throws upon us, and for the repressive 
tendency they exercise on the development of 
selfhood, there would be no lacking of the 
ability to converse well. Ah! how we love 
those who frankly and without restraint con- 
fide to us their real opinions. One of the best 
conversationalists I ever met was a little girl 
thirteen years old. Her unconscious dignity, 
and, withal, the charming simplicity and mod- 
esty in her suprising readiness of speech, gave 
you the impression of extensive and refined 
culture; yet it was not the mere culture of the 
schools, but rather the refined growth of natu- 
ral impulse, untrammeled by the formalities 
of life. 


I presume that those persons who originated 
the “ Friends’ Social Lyceum ” had conspicu- 
ously in view the fact, that the highest benefits 
of social intercourse demand that its enjoyments 
be of an intellectual nature. This “ Lyceum” 
is in Philadelphia, and its obliging secretary 
communicates the following information: It 
has been in existence about eight years, and 
grew out of a desire among certain Friends for 
combined social and intellectual enjoyment. 
The Lyceum meets one evening in the week, 
at 7 o'clock, and separates at 9.45. The first 
exercises after the minutes of the former meet- 
ing have been read, consist of lectures, read- 
ings, and declamations by members who have 
been previously appointed by the executive 
committee. The secretary says: “At 8} 
o’clock we have a recess of twenty minutes, 
during which the members change places and 
hold quite animated discourse, while the best 
possible feeling prevails throughout. At the 
close of the twenty minutes the members drop 
into their seats, all is once more perfect order, 
and the order of exercises proceeds.” 

We suppose that it is this last-named fea- 
ture—an intermission for the purpose of con- 
versation, interchange of friendly civilities, 
etc.—that gives this society its claim to be called 
a “Social Lyceum.” 

We think; however, this is a movement in 
the right direction. There should be such 
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change in our social institutions as would indi- 
cate the advanced influence of intellectual cul- 
ture. The idea of combined social and intel- 
lectaal enjoyment is the true one, and our 
social institutions should be founded on this 
principle. Before the system of the “ Friends, 
Social Lyceum” could become popular as a 
social entertainment, strictly considered,~ it 
would have to include social characteristics of 
greater prominence. Yet without any im- 
provement, it would at least be an improve- 
ment over such an “evening party” as that 
described by our fashionable friend previously 
quoted. We fear the influence of many of our 
social institutions, such as “grand balls,” etc., 
not to mention many of our “ amusements,” is 
rather on the side of superficiality and vice 
than on that of intelligence and virtue; but we 
look to the increasing desire of the more solid 
and useful enjoyments of intellect for deliver- 
ance therefrom. 


a ee 
APPROBATIVENESS. 


“ THE approving smile of a friend can light- 
en the heaviest burden,” but unfortunate is he 
who depends upon it for happiness, con- 
science will so often deny what the heart yearn- 
ingly pleads for. Every soul faithful to -its 
Ittghest convictions will at times “have to 
walk on, however man upbraideth, with Him 
who trod the wine-press all alone.” 

The severity of any task depends upon how 
much one has to sacrifice in performing it. 
To him whose nature is so constituted that he 
cares little for the praise or blame of others, 
it is easy to bear their blame and do without 
their praise. To another, whose loyalty to 
right is just as true, whose conscience is just as 
pure, the victory will cost a struggle. 

My friend is dear tome. For a time I have 
been guided by his counsel, have been cheered 
and encouraged by his approval. But, by-and- 
by, a voice clearer than the voice of my friend 
bids me go where his approval can not follow. 
It would be a sin to stray, it would be a weak- 
ness to falter; but obedience is none the less 
perfect because it is hard to give. 

The danger is, that the love of approbation, 
if not sternly controlled, may grow too strong 
for conscience; that the voice within may be 
drowned by the voice without; that the divine 
smile of God, bearing with it ever peace, com- 
fort, and hope, may be sacrificed for human ap- 
proval, with unrest, sorrow, and pain. 

“Profitable are the chidings of a friend,” 
and he who can not bear the just censure of 
his fault kindly given, and profit thereby, loves 
too well the meaningless, worthless applause 
of those who haye no love for him. There are 
many upon whom even deserved reproof falls 
crushingly and brings the deepest humiliation, 
who will yet rise and bless the friend who was 
kind and tender and true enough to strike the 
needed blow. 

But one must know how and when and 
where to strike. The scathing reprimand 
which might be best for the bold, reckless boy, 





the mother must not bestow upon the sensitive 
shrinking one to whom her look of displeasure 
is a punishment severe enough. 

Any faculty overgrown is an unpleasant leg- 
acy to find in one’s possession; but fortunate 
is he who becomes conscious of it and has the 
stréngth to vanquish it. And noblest bene- 
factor and truest friend of humanity is he who 
leads others to a knowledge of themselves, and 
so to a higher and better life. 

HOPE ARLINGTON. 
—_——> 6a 


& SEA-SHELL. 
BY C, HENRY LEONARD. 


WHEN wandering down the ocean’s sandy beach, 
One summer’s day, a shell ot fairy mold 

I pluck’d from out the wavelets’ toying reach ; 
Its foamy life, so pearly white and cold, 

Seemed lisping soft to me a silv'ry strain, 

E’en like a siren’s song of childhood's reign. 


I dreamed of happy days, of days of yore, 
When oft I'd pluck’d some glassy, smooth-lipped shell 
From out the sea, when wand'ring down the shell-girt 
shore, 
And placed it to mine ear that it might tell 
To me the sweetest songs by happy mermaids eung, 
Or lisp the tune by dancing wavelets rung. 


And when it would not sing the mermaid’s song, 
Nor lisp the lover words that wavelets spoke 

To sweet sea flowers, I'd ask of Ocean's wrong 
*Twould sing to me; and then its lips would choke 

With sighs, as Ocean’s lips had choked before, 

And murmur forth the grief that Ocean bore. 


And then my breast would fill with foolish fears ; 
Foolish—not so, for tears would fill my eyes ; 

“Speak not to me,”’ I'd cry, “‘ of Ocean's tears, 
And murmnr not the dole of Ocean's sighs: 

Is Ocean always sad? Do not, sometimes, 

The billows rise and ring their angry chimes ?” 


And then the foam-lipped shell would cease its sighs, 
And sound aloud the ocean's grand refrain ; 
Or ring the clash of angry billows as they rise 
And twine their briny hands and shriek in pain; 
Then tarn and plunge within the depths of sea, 
There to rage in tumultuous agony. 


Again my breast would throb with fear—‘ I ask 
No more of Ocean's wrath, but sing 
Of mermaid halls where branching corals bask 
In rays of glimmering stars; where wavelets ring 
From harps with alge strung, and from the Triton’s 
shells 
The sweetest rhymes that throng those fairy dells. 


And then a tale of living waves "twould speak, 
How kisses light from off their foam-tipped lips 
Would fall in sweetest cadence on the cheek 
Of some sweet, fair-haired maid, as music slips 
From off the heavenly lyres when lisping winds, 
In frettings mild, have brushed their tuneful Nines. 


And, too, of shimmering stars in lover mood 
*T would sing ; how limpling o’er the crimping sea 
In boats of moonbeam haze they'd sweetly woo'd; 
And how for wedding-times the wavelets free 
Were combing out the mermaid’s golden hair 
And decking it with pearls so snowy fair. 
The shells upon the shores of Life's great sea 
Sing sweeter songs than those of India’s deep ; 
The waves of bleak Despair and Misery 
May dash in surges and may bid us weep; 
Bat silv’ry waves wéll come with happy strains, 
As sunshine from the pall of summer rains. 
——— a 


Wnuo gives of his superfluity does good to 
others; who gives of his necessity does good to 





a 


himself. 
—< 
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ROSSINI, 
THE ITALIAN COMPOSER. 

Wuen Meyerbeer was buried, Auber and 
Rossini were among the mourners who follow- 
ed his corpse to its last resting-place. Rossini 
was eight years younger than Auber, yet the 
latter is recorded to have made the remark : 
“ Meyerbeer is gone, — 
now comes poor Rossi- 
ni's turn.” And go it is. 
Auber still lives, while 
the “Swan of Pesaro,” 
as his Italian townsmen 
loved to call Rossini, 
died at Paris on the 
morning of the 14th of 
November of last year 
(1868), and was interred 
in the cemetery of Pére- 
la-Chaise. He had at- 
tained to the ripe age of 
nearly seventy-seven 
years, full of honors and 
fortune. Yet he was 
only thirty-seven years 
old when he retired from 
his active Artlife, in the 
full enjoyment of the 
highest fame and unim- 
paired youthful strength, 
—at the time when 
Gluck had not even 
commenced one of his 
creations ; when Haydn 
wrote his first sympho- 
ny; when Sebastian 
Bach was only first cho- 
rister in the Thomas 
School at Leipzig ; when 
Weber had hardly com- 
posed “ Der Freischitz;” 
when Handel had yet 
twelve years to wait be- 
fore he opened a new 





the carnival at Venice in the year 1813, follow- 
ing others which are now forgotten. “ L’Itali- 
ana in Algieri” was produced some monthsla- 
ter, in Venice, and met with a success nearly 
equal to that which greeted “ Tancredi.” Both 
these operas are still admired, not alone as 
works of art, but for their ever fresh and beau- 
tiful melodies. They are generally considered 
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tumult than had greeted his music on the eye- 
ning before at the theater. The same public 
that had condemned the “ Barber” on its first 
presentation, had been enthusiastic over even 
the first act of the second ;—indeed, it had 
heard but little of it previously amid the din 
of Paisiello, and now it_rushed to his hotel to 

bring him in triumph to the scene of suecess. 
A curious story is told 
of Rossini when engaged 
on his “ Mahomet,” the 
last written at Naples. 
The text of this opera 
had been furnished by 
the Duke of Ventignano, 
who was considered by 
the Italians as a very 
bad geitatore, or one who 
has an “evil eye,’ who 
bewitches by his glance 
and conjures up evil. 
Rossini was a true Ital- 
ian, and believed firmly 
in the power of the “ evil 
eye,” and for that reason, 
when he was composing 
the opera, he had placed 
upon his table a pair of 
little horns, which, ac- 
cording to Italian belief, 
possess the power of 
breaking the enchant- 
ment of the “evil eye,” 
and which mothers, for 
» the same reason, hang 
2 around the necks of 

= their little children. 

Rossini soon afterward 
2 left his native Italy and 
followed Barbaja, who 
had now become director 
of the Italian opera in 
Vienna,where “ Zelmira” 
was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. He there be- 





musical path with his oratorio of “ Athalia.” 
So for the last thirty-nine years Rossini gave 
himself up to quiet ease, enjoying, as one 
of his most distinguished admirers has truly 
said, “a veritable royalty, intellectually con- 
sidered ; listened to, admired like Goethe and 
Humboldt; and busying himself with every- 
thing and everybody with that activity, care, 
and good-nature of which one can scarcely 
form a notion.” He was sought out not only 
for his fame as a musician, but also for his 
goodness of heart. The nineteenth century 
has lost in him the greatest master of modern 
melody, one of the most remarkable of geni- 
uses, and one of the kindliest of men. 

He was born on the 29th of February, 1792, 
so that he had a birthday only once in four 
years, and this became an annual joke between 
him~and his familiar friends, who pleasantly 
affected to regard him as a young fellow of 
eighteen or nineteen, when his real age was 
seventy-two or seventy-six. 

The opera which first made Rossini’s name 
famous was “ Tancredi,” brought out during 





to be the first results of his matured style, and 
what has since been recognized as the school 
of Rossini—a school which numbers more dis- 
ciples than perhaps any other—may be said to 
have then commenced. 

In Naples Rossini composed an opera seria, 
“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia,” the famed “ Barber 
of Seville,” his masterpiece in opera buffo, and 
it was first produced in Rome in 1816. On the 
first night of its performance it was hopelessly 
condemned, in consequence of the turbulent 
opposition of Paisiello, who himself had han- 
died unsuccessfully the same material. Nota 
note of the second act could be heard amid 
the tumult made by the old Neapolitan and 
his friends. Rossini personally conducted the 
music, as is customary in Italy; and when the 
piece was brought to a close, amid groans and 
hisses, the composer retired to his hotel moody 
and bitter. On the succeeding night he calcu- 
lated upon a repetition of the hissing, and so 
determined to remain quietly in his hotel and 
go to bed. But he had not been long there, 
however, before he was awakened by a greater 





came acquainted with Beethoven, but had 
no occasion to remember the reception: he 
got from the old master, as he showed some 
spite toward his new Italian rival He there 
became acquainted with the works of the Ger- 
man masters, and composed his “Semiramide,” 
his last opera written for the Italian stage, and 
performed at Venice on the 27th of February, 
1833, but which the Italians only coldly re- 
ceived. 

From Vienna Rossini went to London, with 
the intention of leasing the King’s Theater ; 
but finding the director in bad circumstances, 
gave concerts, instruction in singing, earning 
thereby in five months, it is asserted, the sum 
of from £7,000 to £10,000 sterling. “ He sang 
and played [says a London paper] just as well 
as he composed, and was not less prepossessing 
as a man than gifted as @ musician, and was 
everywhere welcomed and féted.” 

From London Rossini went to Paris, as 
director of the Opera Italien, where, after much 
opposition, something similar to that which he 
had met from Paisiello in Naples, his music 
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acquired an extraordinary popularity. On the 
8d of August, 1829, he crowned the edifice of 
his fame with his masterpiece, “ Guillaume 
Tell,” incorporating in it by six months’ hard 
labor the brilliant results of his highly-matured 
genius. But the Paris public failed to appreci- 
ate the beauty of “ William Tell;” the opera 
could scarcely keep its place on the boards, 
and only the powerful voice of Duprez, and, 
singular as it may be, the influence of the 
Revolution of 1830, brought it anything like 
the reception it deserved. Rossini is thought 
to have felt this wound deeply, and for that 
reason in the mean time to have come to the 
determination to leave the stage and his art, 
even though his triumphs were ever so great. 
He himself would never give his reasons for 
this course, and shortly after he did retire, 
amid the regrets of the musical world. 

He made Bologna his residence in 1836, and 
led there an agreeable life, exhibiting a singu- 
lar aversion to his former art, and an entire 
disregard of honors and fame, occupying his 
time with agriculture and painting, and teach- 
ing Alboni to sing. Only once, in the year 
1840, has he published anything of importance, 
namely, his “ Stabat Mater,” a religious master- 
piece, and which he had written eight years 
previously. 

Rossini’s first wife (Madame Colbran), who 
was long separated from him, died at Bologna 
in 1845, and two years later he married Mile 
Olympe Pelissier. With her he has found one 
of the kindest of nurses, for the old singer had 
long been failing, beth in power of intellect 
and bodily strength. Among his best friends 
in Paris was the late Baron James Rothschild, 
who, a Frankfort paper assures us, often shared 
financial undertakings with him, and the old 
musician is reported to have said: “No! I 
never could have lived on what I earned as a 
writer. If I am well off now, I am so thanks 
solely to two or three friends who took charge 
of my money and invested it.” The two mas- 
ters—one in art and the other in the bourse— 
often used to ask after each other’s health 
during their last days. Rossini had no thought 
that death was so near a week before his de- 
parture (although his illness began in autumn), 
for he was then revising a mass, which he had 
composed for his own funeral ! 

“Do you die as a Catholic?” asked a priest 
whom his wife had caused to be brought in 
during his final moments. “He who has com- 
posed the ‘Stabat Mater,” he answered, “ has 
faith.” 

His funeral took place at mid-day, and was 
the occasion of a great outpouring of the Pa- 
risian populace. The services, which were 
chiefly of a musical character, and had been ar- 
ranged by Rossini himself on his death-bed, 
were most imposing and protracted. The great 
singers now resident in Paris, among whom 
are Mmes. Alboni and Patti Caux, and Mile. 
Nilsson, assisted. 

It required a large military and police force 
to clear the way for the funeral procession from 
the Madeleine to the Trinité, and to prevent 





the people from blocking up the approaches to 
the church. On the foot pavement of the 
Chaussée d’Antin, and in those parts of the 
Rue St. Lazare and the Rue de Clichy which 
afford even a distant view of the Trinité, 
closely-packed crowds of the humbler classes 
stood patiently within the limits assigned to 
them, and not only waited long to see the cof- 
fin carried into the church, but kept their 
standing-ground till it came out again, two 
hours later, 


——+ 0 


HOW A MAN MADE HIS FORTUNE 
BY A PIN. 


[THE two grand elements of a successful start 
in life are industry and economy. The young 
man who exhibits them can scarcely fail to 
win approval and early advancement. An 
illustration in point is the early history of a 
distinguished Frenchman, which is epitomized 
in the following brief narrative. ] 

“ Many people have inherited a great name 
from their parents and friends; why can not I 
make a great reputation by my own industry 
and perseverance ?” 

These words were spoken by a young man 
of respectable appearance, yet really in want, 
as he walked, one autumn morning in the year 
1781, up Antin Street, in Paris, and approached 
the stately house of a great banker. On ring- 
ing the door-bell, his heart beat with fear and 
anxiety when he was met by a servant in livery 
who askéd him rather bluntly what he wanted. 

“]T wish to speak to Mr. Perregaux,” replied 

the young man. “Is he at home?” 
» The answer was affirmative, and the porter 
led him. up the broad marble stairway to the 
upper story, where the young man was admit- 
ted into a splendid anteroom, ornamented with 
paintings and statues. He quietly took a seat 
in a corner, and had hardly the courage to face 
the great men who went in and out of the 
banker’s room. He thought of his home in 
the country, of his departure from his beloved 
parents, of their prayers and their blessings. 
He recalled his mother’s last words: “ What 
will you do in Paris, my son ?—stay here. You 
have your home, though it isa poorone.” And 
then he thought of his own answer: “ Let me 
try my fortune, dear mother, in order that I 
may share it with you and my dear friends.” 
“ But,” answered she, “fortune does not al- 
ways visit those who seek it.” To this he re- 
plied: “ But it never seeks those who never 
seek it.” “ Well, go,” said the tender-hearted 
mother, “ go, and if you don’t succeed, do not 
be ashamed to return to us. Your father’s 
house and the arms of your mother will always 
be open to you.” 

Mr. Perregaux was reading a letter when the 
young man was admitted to his presence, and 
hardly noticed the unassuming stranger. 

“ Do you wish te speak to me, young man?” 
said the banker in a friendly way. “ If so, tell 
me in what respect I can serve you.” 

“ Mr. Perregaux,” said the young man, look- 
ing plainly and calmly in his face, “I have 





neither fame, nor rank, nor fortune—but indus- 
try, strength, and a strong will to work. Can 
you not give me a place in your great business 
house ?—even the most insignificant one would 
suit me.” 

“ What is yourname?” asked Mr. Perregaux, 
who could not keep his eyes from the attractive 
features of his young applicant, and read in his 
clear eye discretion and fidelity. 

“ Jacques Lafitte,” was the answer. 

“ Your age?” 

“Eighteen years,” replied the young man. 
“T was born on the 29th of October, 1799.” 

“ Are you a Parisian?” inquired the banker. 

“No, sir, 1am from Bayonne. My father is 
a carpenter, and has ten children to care for. 
My object is to find a place where I shall be 
able to support my father’s family.” 

“A noble undertaking, young man,” replied 
the banker; “ but I regret to say that I have 
no place vacant for you. I am sorry for this. 
Perhaps a later application would find me able 
to receive you.” 


Everything seemed to swim before Lafitte’s 
eyes. He scarcely knew how to reach the 
door. His knees trembled as he descended the 
marble staircase, and with a slow step he went 
down into the street. The refusal was almost 
more than he could bear. Yet he summoned 
courage and started off. 

Just as he reached the street, he saw some- 
thing shining in the sand that had collected 
near the steps. It was only a pin, yet he took 
it up andstuck it in his coat. This little act, 
apparently unseen by anybody else in the 
world, decided his whole future. M. Perre- 
gaux stood at the window, and, without de- 
signing it, happened to see the refused appli- 
cant pick something up, and wondered what it 
was. When the young man stuck it in the left 
breast of his coat, the banker thought it was a 
pin. Men who have great knowledge of hu- 
man nature, like Mr. Perregaux, understand 
the meaning of seemingly insignificant things, 
and how far small actions go toward the inter- 
pretation of character. So he said to himself: 
“The man who will not refuse to pick up a 
pin must certainly have some habits that will 
be of great use if he ever have an opportunity 
to enjoy them.” 

He quickly opened the window and called 
young Jacques. 

The young man quickly returned, hastened 
up stairs, and was soon again in the presence 
of the banker. 

“Do you have the goodness,” said Jacques, 
“to comply with my request?” 

“ What makes you so decided ?” replied the 
banker. 

“ From the fact that you have recalled me,” 
was the answer. “I believe you would not 
have done it if you had not wished to accept 
my application.” 

“ Quick powers of observation, love of order 
and economy,” replied Mr. Perregaux, in a 
friendly way, “ will make a good business man. 
Go into my counting-house; I will descend as 
soon as possible and give you a little business 
to attend to. 
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From this hour young Lafitte was in Perre- 
gaux’s counting-house. His industry and fidel- 
ity helped him in every respect. His punc- 
tuality won him the confidence of his employer. 
His zeal and progress increased from day to 
day, so that he soon excited the attention and 
admiration of his companions. In a few years 
he became a book-keeper, and afterward a 
cashier. 

The French revolution broke out, and the 
new order of things which called Perregaux 
to the Senate, compelled him to commit his 
business largely to the hands of some co-la- 
borer. He took Lafitte in as his partner, and 
as the sphere of the latter was now larger, he 
had more opportunity to exhibit his business- 
tact energy. In the last years of the empire 
a new sphere of life was opened to him. In 
1809 he was appointed director of the Bank of 
France. After that he was made President of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and thus he came 
into intimate relations with the most influen- 
tial people of the country. 


The decline of Napoleon’s power brought 
him into honorable political positions. He ac- 
quired the confidence of the entire city, and 
indeed of the entire country, in consequence of 
his wise and judicious counsel for the govern- 
mentof the city. His dear parents in Bayonne 
were still living, and he supported them all the 
time in the most handsome way possible; and 
after his mother became a widow he took her 
to his home in Paris. Many young men of 
talent owed their prosperity to him, as he start- 
ed them in business. He supported a great 
many in their studies at his own expense. 

When Louis XVIII. was compelled to flee 
before the advance of Napoleon at the begin- 
ning of the “ Hundred Days,” he committed 
his entire private fortune to Lafitte; and Na- 
poleon, too, placed his fortune in Lafitte’s 
hands. Thus the great banker had for some 
time in his own keeping the property of both 
rivals to the French throne. 

After Paris was captured, in the year 1815, 
he advanced two millions of francs to the state, 
which was compelled to give that much to the 
allied hosts. One hundred thousand francs were 
appropriated to him as director of the bank of 
France, but Lafitte refused to receive it during 
the laborious years of the administration. 

Nearly the whole time of the restoration he 
was a member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and one of the most worthy of the number. 
His parliamentary activity was distinguished 
by his warm patriotism, nobility of character, 
and acute understanding. He always subject- 
ed his own interests to the general good. In 
spite of the displeasure in which the family of 
Marshal Ney were, he permitted his only 
daughter to marry Ney’s son, the Prince of 
Modena. 

He reached the climax of his political prom- 
inence in the July revolution. Without him, 
Louis Philippe would never have ascended 
the throne. His political opinions were very 
decided, and if we can not approve of some of 
them, we certainly can not help admiring his 
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honor and integrity. He was a member of 
Louis Philippe’s ministry, and had charge of 
the finances of France; yet this lasted but a 
short time, as his views did not agree with 
those of the king. He offered his resignation, 
and retired with dignity as a simple citizen of 
the country. 

Lafitte died on Easter-day, 1844, amid uni- 
versal regret. The French people had found 
in him a true friend, and his name will ever 
be held by them in great respect. 


———<2 


SELF-CONQUEST. 


TRvE glory is the luscious, soul-satisfying 
fruit of silent and entire self-conquest, the lau- 
rels that crown the brow with Heaven’s own 
purity and sunshine. No theme that mortals 
contemplate is more satisfactory than this. 
Here acts, not words, speak. None toil in vain; 
for labor brings a sure reward. Nor need any 
lack employment, since we can aid others as 
well as ourselves ; but not successfully, until we 
have first won the field for and within our- 
selves. No cottage or condition is so humble that 
it may not be adorned with these crown-gems ; 
nor can any palatial surroundings be regal with- 
out them ; for 

** When the soul is full of din, 
And strife beside the portal waits, 
Angels but listen at the gates, 
And hear the household jar within.” 

This conquest neither destroys nor mars any- 
thing that is beautiful or useful; it simply re- 
moves that which mars or would finally de- 
stroy our symmetry and strength of character ; 
leaving reason, holy impulses, and virtue—yes, 
real virtue that implies “strength,” that no 
strain or pressure can compromise or cause to 
yield—absolute masters of the field. Such con- 
quests make us feel that life is a rich boon, a 
treasure to be guarded, a harvest field, and no 
waste. 

The manifestations are as varied as are our 
temperaments and conditions; but the princi- 
ples involved and evolved are ever the same. 
No fault is so minute or secret as to be harmless ; 
for obedience, and not transgression, of Heaven’s 
laws, secures harmony; and it does not matter 
whether we fully understand these laws or not, 
if we but promptly comply with their spirit. 

He who is master of his passions, desires, 
thoughts, words, plans, and actions, needs no 
other master; his mind knows no vacancy, his 
entire being tells what he has wrought. Atti- 
tude and bearing bespeak it; for he has united 
wisdom with dignity, ready sympathy, firm- 
ness, and gentleness. The voice echoes it ; for it 
utters no empty, false words. The eye mirrors 
it; for it reflects the glory of the inner temple. 
Ah! that speaking orb, what a tale it tells when 
“soul, body, and spirit” are faultless! Noth- 
ing but truth itself can endure its mild beams 
without quailing, and she but beholds herself 
reflected and is pleased. 

Let us for a moment contemplate our match- 
less Model, who, “ vailed in flesh,” marched 
forth in silent majesty to conquer in behalf of 
suffering, struggling mortals. 
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With a plan of certain conquest clearly mark- 
ed out, and legions of the “ heavenly host” at 
his command, alone he stands before the insult- 
ing bar of his false accusers, whom a single 
breath might have annihilated, and in his lofty 
consciousness of soul-nobility and right action 
he is firm, self-possessed, and silent; he can af- 
ford to wait. But what a lesson! what word- 
less glory ! and will man never learn the les- 
son? And when he finally speaks, with aston- 
ishment and adoration we listen to the match- 
less petition, to the godlike “ Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do.” How is 
all this perfect web wrought, this rare chain of 
means to secure results? Can we fully explain 
it? No, but his life and final success shall. He 
has a plan, of which this is an important part, 
and neither the wrath nor insults of man can 
for one moment turn him aside or betray him 
into forgetfulness, rashness, or confusion. That 
head, once crowned with thorns, is now radiant 
with glory. Success has set the diadem on it. 
He could not fail, and no more can we, if we 
live and work aright; yielding obedience to 
beautiful laws that will not bend, but which 
may be transgressed; and we are sure to find 
that each transgression or infringement has a 
penalty that must be met, soon or late. The 
only real possession we have that can not be 
transferred or taken from us is individual char- 
acter. This we may beautifully develop and 
round, without even saying to mortals “ with 
your leave,” for this magna charta we hold 
above the reach of mortals. God granted it, and 
bade us hold it as Heaven’s “ Bill of Rights” 
which grants as due from man to man all that 
is pure, true, loving, and aiding; and to the Su- 
preme, that reverence and fidelity which stamps 
the impress of the divine on our characters. 

When we look at all worthy successes we see 
that the actors were not great by words, but by 
deeds. The general who lives in loyal hearts, 
gives orders to be obeyed, not repeated; he 
makes plans to be executed ; and from his coun- 
cil chamber with instinctive caution he ex- 
cludes all traitors. He intends to succeed, and . 
well kuows that action—faithful, continuous ac- 
tion—secures success, Concentrating all his 
energies, so that no waste of power may cause 
defeat, he marches onward with unfaltering 
step, knowing that even death at a post of duty 
is glorious. That which distinguishes the 
faithful, victorious general, gives luster and suc- 
cess to the silent self-conqueror ; and when all 
our selfish propensities are fully under the con- 
trol of our highest, noblest sentiments, then, 
and not until then, shall we be able to so use 
our higher faculties that we may present to 
the world that beautifully developed, harmo- 


nious character whose crystalline purity and 
brilliancy is so far above “all price,” that God 
himself shall gather it with “his jewels” to 
be reset in a Redeemer’s “ Crown of rejoicing,” 
in the “ land of the leal,” when the spirit shall 
neither know nor fear the degenerating influ- 
ences of ep and temptation, but shall 
from the “ Leader of the host” receive an un- 
fading crown of eternal life, the fruit and re- 
ward of self-conquest in obedience to laws so 
wisely made for our guidance and happiness. 
“ SCHOOL-GIRL ” 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


A DISCOURSE BY REV. G. J. GEER, D.D., RECTOR OF 8ST. TIMOTHY’S 
CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


* When I awake up after Thy likeness, I shall be satisfied with it."—Psaum xvii. 15. 
WHAT IS IMPLIED. 

WHEN we present the doctrine of the resurrection, we dwell mainly 
upon the resurrection of the body. The reason of this is obvious. It is 
the body which becomes lifeless before our eyes. It requires a revelation 
from God to work in us a belief that rr will live again. The resurrection 
of Christ’s body—the promise that He who raised up Christ from the 
dead shall also quicken our mortal bodies; that the earth and the sea 
shall give up their dead ; that this corruptible must put on incorruption ; 
that this mortal must put on immortality ; that they who are in their 
graves shall hear His voice; the use of material agents by divine ap- 
pointment in and through which to communicate the power of Christ’s 
resurrection (showing that the body is included in this mighty work) ; 
all these and other revelations have been made to carry the mind beyond 
that which it receives respecting another life from dim tradition or from 
its own imaginations or yearnings. 

Without a special revelation the human mind has attained to a belief 
in a spirit-land. I would rather say, such a belief has been found where 
it could not be accounted for—as traces of palm-trees have been found in 
the Arctic regions, and the foot-prints of birds on rocks hundreds of feet 
below the surface of the soil. 

EFFECT OF REVELATION. 

The revelation which we have in Christ makes complete that which 
was not only partial and incomplete, but faint. It gives a full orb of 
light where before there was but a glimmering. No doubt this belief in 
the spirit-land is from God’s revelation, made at the first, which found 
its way out in different directions, as water which bursts from a fountain 
at the summit of a hill finds its way down on different sides of the 
hill. God’s work in Christ is to make complete that which is now only 
partial. The doctrine of the resurrection, as revealed in Christ, is that 
of the life beyond the grave, of the whole being of man, in its resumed 
relations of body and soul. Man who dies lives again—body and soul 
being reunited. The Psalmist says: “ When I awake up after Thy like- 
ness, I shall be satisfied with it.” He speaks of himself as he is in soul 
and body,—that is, he asserts his own personal identity as related to the 
resurrection. 

There must be identity of being, or there can be no resurrection ; there 
must be a resurrection of the body, or there can be no victory over death ; 
for death has robbed the body of its soul, or animating principle. I use 
the term “soul” here to include all our being which is immaterial. 
Were I to be more specific, I should speak of the spirit as the essential 
principle of life, and the soul as including the affections and mind. 
Now, identity, as related to the resurrection, must mean the restoration 
or bringing together of all the parts of being. So that the same being 
lives again in body, mind, and soul. 

THE PHYSIOLOGICAL VIEW. 

There is no call for going into the question of identity of particles of 
the body—which may be maintained or not, wholly or in part, without 
impairing the identity of the body. That must be identically the same 
body—or there is, I repeat, no resurrection. But identity, as pertaining 
to organized bodies, 1s preserved so long as organization and life are 
maintained—that is, identity is a question, not of particles, but of 
organization and life. There is no cali for going any farther into 
the matter, and making the resurrection of the body a question 
of anatomy and chemistry. It is the letter which killeth. It, is 
fatal to life in any direction or relation. There is a kind of Scriptural 
criticism which is of this character. It takes that which, as inspired— 
as given in its line of thought, glitters in the sunlight of thought, 
experience, meditation, and prayer, as a thing of life, and throws it 
into its crucible—pulverizes its body, resolves it into its component 
parts, as some kinds of mind “ pulverize convictions,” which are living 
things, and then we are told of the relation of the physical ingre- 
dients—what they are; and that which we had almost worshipped as a 
thing of life as God created and gave it, we see to be made of familiar 
physical elements, and the mind is disappointed and the heart made sick. 
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It is in this spirit that men—ambitious to display physical learning—talk 
of the resurrection of the body. This temper, I say, thus disposes of that 
which is nothing but a life—a life, however, of God’s creation—a life of 
God’s restoration—a life which vindicates God’s power and proclaims 
Him victorious ; a life by virtue of restored relations in every part and 
faculty beaming with new and higher intelligence. The Bible and the 
consentient testimony of the Church teach the resurrection of the iden- 
tical body. Who cares to follow in an investigation respecting the resur- 
rection of all the identical particles of the body, which is not the doctrine 
taught, which is not essential to the truth of the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the identical body? Identity in organization and life consti- 
tutes identity of body, into which more or less of the particles of the 
same body enter. 

In the renovation or enlargement of a cathedral, which has fallen 
partially into ruins, identity is preserved. The old predominates—old 
proportions and angles are maintained—and yet the renovation makes it 
a new edifice. The great river which flows hard by us has not an iden- 
tical drop of water in it now which it had a very short time ago. Yet 
its identity is ever maintained. It is the same river. David, when he 
said, “ When I shall awake after Thy likeness,” did not dream of any- 
thing short of personal identity in that awakening. 

IDENTITY, HOW MAINTAINED. 

This identity must, therefore, also pertain to self-consciousness. In 
awaking, the subject must be conscious that he has previously existed— 
that he is identically the same being. Then it is an awaking in a true 
and real sense—not as if the soul had been sleeping during the period 
between death and the resurrection, for this would contradict what our 
Lord said to the penitent thief—‘* To-day shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise.” But it is a true and real awaking ; because the body—an in- 
tegral part of our being—has been without consciousness. It has not 
been partaking of the conscious life of the soul. And our idea of the life 


of the soul, as separate from the body, is as that of a shadowy existence. 
Even in this life, a man, divorced from that which engrosses his affec- 


tions, says of himself that he does not seem to be more than half living. 
There are certain relationships—certain forms of associated life—and 
certain co-operating activities to which we become so wedded, that, 
separated from them, life becomes enfeebled. The fact of existence is difli- 
cult to realize. Now, there can be no doubt that there are purposes of 
the gravest moment to be served by the period of the separation of the 
soul from the body. We can not fathom them. They are not revealed. 
But since God can overrule any event for good, it is not to be supposed 
that such a separation of our being, one part from the other—maintained 
from death to the resurrection to be followed by a reunion and entrance 
upon a higher life—is not to be overruled for purposes of the highest 
moment. The very miracle of re-creation is God’s vindication of Himself. 
If, now, He points to the heavens as declaring His glory, and to the firma- 
ment as showing His handiwork; if He points not only to these worlds 
created from nothing by His Word, but also to ourselves, in soul and 
body, as we now are, as fearfully and wonderfully made, surely when 
after soul and body, with all their respective organs and faculties, are re- 
united, and we are fitted for a residence in another world, released from 
all the conditions of physical existence, we shall not want for a theme 
which shall inspire eternal worship toward Him, who once created, and 
then re-created us in His own image and likeness. For this is the 
promise—that our bodies shall be made like unto His glorious body. 
Now, this reunion must be an awakening; not, I repeat, as implying that 
the soul has been sleeping ; but as the entrance upon a state of being, 
in respect to which all that has gone before is as a sleep—a sleep 
relatively. 
ASSOCIATION ONLY EFFECTIVE. 


What is a member separated from the body? What is a grace, even a 
Christian grace, separated from its sister graces? Nay, what is a man 
all brain who has no heart? Things which God has created to work 
together derive their strength mainly from working in their proper rela- 
tion. Isolated fuith—or strength—or matter—or spirit—or body—or 
limb—or existence; isolated man—or woman—or child; not one of 
these can manifest a tithe of its own inherent power. That power is 
called out by appointed co-operation. It comes of association and 
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practical relationship. The Creator has indicated this, as the law of its 
own being, to each. We may therefore infer what a soul must be, de- 
prived of the organ by which it expresses itself. We speak, indeed, in 
the burial service,* of the soul as being delivered from the burden of the 
flesh ; but as related to this present being, the soul can not express itself 
without the body. There is, with all who are in the body, an instinctive 
shrinking from any manifestation or expression of souls as disconnected 
from the body. We call them ghosts. The body, after it has passed 
through that which is appointed to it, in its utter decomposition in the 
grave, and after it‘is raised “ by the mighty working whereby God is able 
to subdue all things unto Himself,” and made a glorified body, and re- 
united to the soul, becomes there, as it was here, its organ of expression. 
It is a spiritual body. But it is a body. The souls of those who have 
departed hence in the Lord are in joy and felicity—even now—in the 
paradise of the blessed. But they are waiting for the redemption of the 
body, which is dead by reason of sin, for the law of death is written in 
all the members of the body. 
UNION, THE NORMAL CONDITION. 

The body is under bondage to death. It is undergoing the heaven- 
decreed consequences of sin. But meantime the soul is not in its perfect 
state. It is without its relation to the body—its appointed relation—the 
relation which it was created to sustain. It waits for its final, its full, its 
glorious, its eternal fruition and being, when, reunited to the body, the 
whole man, in body, spirit, mind, and affections, shall rise from 
the dead. When man shall rise, he shall come forth in all that is 
comprehended under that one word used by the Psalmist expressive 
of personal being, “I”—“ when I shall awake up after Thy likeness, 
I shall be satisfied with it.” So it is represented in the economy of God’s 
dealings. One waits for another. St. Paul says: “ Blindness in part is 
happened to Israel, until the fullness of the Gentiles be come in.” So of 
the faithful departed. St. Paul says of them: “That they, without us, 
should not be made perfect.” The soul awakes when it is made perfect 
by its reunion with the body—for whose redemption from death it waits, 
The soul, though living and conscious, and elevated far above its earthly 
condition of being, by virtue of its deliverance from the burden of the 
flesh—by virtue of its union with others departed—and more than all, by 
its conscious dwelling with Christ, awakes when the body awakes— 
awakes in and through and with the body. And when both awake—the 
one in and through the other expressing itself in this awakening—then is 
fulfilled that, to which the Psalmist looked forward, when he said: 
“ When I awake,” etc. 

Thus we have seen that the body without the soul is dead, and that 
the soul without the body has an existence which, as compared to that 
which shall be, is shadowy. The soul to be itself must exist in its rela- 
tion to the body, whether in time or in eternity. We have seen that 
this substance—the soul, which each one of us is, “in the depth of his 
2 personality, this substance, without extent, without form, without color, 
unseen, impalpable — this substance, so subtile that in its mysterious 
and inacessible retreats, it can be detected neither by the knife of the 
anatomist, nor by the keen observation of the psychologist * * * is 
so living and strong that each member, each nerve of the body, each 
tissue of the brain, is at once its instrument, and the proof of its presence 
and empire.’+ The soul was created for empire—empire in and 
through the body. In this relation must it triumph, resuming that 
which by death it has lost, and therein itself sharing in that victory 
pledged to both soul and body in the resurrection of Christ. 

THE FORM. 

But still farther: this awaking, looked forward to by the Psalmist, is 
to be in “ Thy likeness.” The likeness lost is to be restored. This likeness 
consists not in physical resemblance. God is uncreated, “ without parts 
or passions.” We are made sons by adoption and grace—and grow 
into the likeness of God in Christ by becoming subjects of that discipline 
which He indicates. We abide in Him and He in us. We exercise our- 
selves in obedience to His word. We partake of His spirit. Wemake 
it the animating principle of our lives. ‘The love of Christ constraineth 
us.” We die unto sin and rise again unto holiness. This becomes the 
ground of satisfaction at the hour of awaking—that hour, of which 
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Christ said, “ The hour is coming in the which all that are in their graves 
shall hear His voice and shall come forth; they that have done good 
unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil unto the 
resurrection of damnation.” It will be an hour, I repeat, when perfect 
and entire self-consciousness shall return. 

REFLECTIONS. 

It is to my mind one of the most searching of reflections, if we will but 
let it have its full sway with us, that the first mental act of restored 
and full consciousness will pertain to the moral state, the relation toward 
God. The endless life, stretching out before the newly awakened soul, 
will at once be seen to be of unspeakable glory, if only it can be entered 
upon. The Psalmist speaks of his contemplated satisfaction of soul as 
simultaneous with his awaking. “ When I awake up,” etc. With the 
first awaking will come conviction one way or the other. Even in this 
state of being, after a day of activity and a night of sleep, when one 
awakes, the first impression made by returning consciousness has respect 
to moral condition. Some wrong, or weakness, or failure in spiritual 
combat, some slight to the Spirit of God in the struggle of the spiritual 
life, will flash across the mind and bring such shame, just for an instant, 
as to make the true heart resolve that by God’s help it will never again 
transgress. Now, in this first consciousness of guilt, we have the earnest 
of what will certainly visit the just awaking soul on the morning of the 
resurrection. For as the tree falls so shall it lie. The law has gone 
forth ; “ He that is filthy, let him be filthy still; and he that is holy, let 
him be holy still.” The consciousness of the past, of its character, of its 
bearings, of its indelible marks, engraven with a pen of steel on body, 
spirit, mind, affections, will be as instantaneous as it will be involuntary. 
Awakened, I live again. I live in that body which I have stained by 
sin—in that mind which I have given to thoughts*which had not God in 
them; in that heart which loved the things of a perishing world; in that 
whole being in which I served not Him who died for me and rose again 
that I might be saved. Oh, could each one of us truly realize that this 
slowly made record, made year by year, month by month, week by week, 
day by day, hour by hour, moment by moment, as the time-marking 
pointer passes around on the face of the clock, is determining just what 
we are now, and just what we shall be at the moment of awaking, when 
self-dissatisfaction shall first flash through the soul to be ever after an 
abiding dissatisfaction, we certainly should realize more fully than we do 
the dignity of our being, and the unspeakable importance of the work in 
which we are engaged. Oh, could the thought of that moment of awaking 
—a moment after which no sleep shall ever return—an awaking with its 
train of eternal issues, be made potent here and now, potent when we are 
tempted, potent when we are prayerless, would the lives of some be all 
intrigue—of others, all pleasure—of some, all business—of others, all idle- 
ness—of some, all politics—of others, all malice, hatred, and revenge? 
Would any of us be content to bound our aims and aspirations by the 
narrow horizon which shuts in this world’s being? If we could in some 
way be made not merely to stand upon the outer verge, not merely to 
pierce it through and through intellectually, but to enter into, bathe our- 
selves in, and saturate our whole being with the truth that we shall thus 
awake up with the same affections, desires, appetites, and longings, 
which we have now, it must be that we should begin utterly and abso- 
lutely to live for that which lies beyond, and not for that which is 

resent and temporal. Oh, to be qualified by the sanctification of God’s 

oly Spirit, to sing with the redeemed the songs of Zion, to be clothed 
in robes of white, to be admitted into the city of God, to be permitted to 
look upon Him forever, because His likeness has been formed within us ; 
to be like Him, and to see Him as He is, to have those spiritual jovs forever 
as ours, which he has prepared for those who unfeignedly love Him, this is 
what our Christian calling is for, and this will infinitely more than repay 
the weariness of the road, the bitterness of the struggle against tempta- 
tion and sin, infinitely more than repay all we can here do and suffer for 
Christ, His work, and His Church, 

God has created us unto good works. He has ordained that we should 
walk in them. He has created us for a life immortal, and unspeakably 
glorious. .Ido not ask that you shall give up the necessary avocations 
of life. But Task that all things, your wealth, and your poverty, your 
prosperity and your adversity, your joys and your sorrows, your disap- 
pointments and your gains, your sickness and your health, shall be 
compelled to contribute to this one end—the nourishment of the life unto 
God in your souls and bodies. The great end of life lies not in what we 
acquire in our outward hands, but in what we finally are. “The life is 
more than meat, and the body than raiment.” From _—- daily more 
and more like Christ, it is to be ours finally to be like Him. mprehend 
if you can the “ matchless possibilities of your being,” as designed by your 
Creator, and resolye that neither He nor your own soul shall be disap- 
pointed—and so when you awake up after His likeness, you will be satis- 
fied with it. 
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Ir is a very serious thing for adult men to 
have spent the best part of their life in unfitting 
themselves for true manhood. They are far- 
ther from goodness even when they are ripened 
and strong, than they were when they began 


life. As little children, men stand nearer to 
the treasures of God’s kingdom than after they 
have lived fifty years. They have spent fifty 
years in accumulating that which is to stop at 
the border of the grave. They haye builded 
their house, and built it well. They have built 
their name, and they have done it well. Butit 
was a house that was built upon the ground, 
and it was a name that was meant but for the 
market. They have accumulated experience, 
but it was not the experience that allied them 
to the other life, and manifested to them the 
depth of divine beneficence and of hely sym- 
pathy. There has not been the administrative 
power that belongs to active benevolence, but 
the administrative power that belongs to man 
in his relations to material things. He knows 
how to manipulate dust, and he is himself 
changing to dust. The hand then will forget 
its cunning, and the understanding will then 
forget all its points, all its propositions, and all 
its combinations. The man at fifty will lie 
down in the grave, anfl all that is earthly will 
perish; and that which is not earthly—how 
little has it grown! how stunted, how unblos- 
soming, how unfruitful! He was nearer, when 
he sat on his mother’s lap and looked up with 
amazed and wondering eyes, saying, “ Tell me 
some more of the stories,” as she recited to him 
the narrative of the child Jesus, and the tales 
and lore of the Bible. He was nearer the 
kingdom of God when he thus felt his mother’s 
heart beat upon his little, careless head, and he 
was all unperverted and innocent, than he is 
after fifty years of wordly experience. What 
he has learned is good for this world, but it is 
good for nothing in the world to come. 

So you see in this world men who have been 
educated in the knowledge of the truth, that 
have some conception of what is right, some 
spiritual enlightenment in regard to eternity, 
but who have lived for twenty, thirty, or forty 
years in self-indulgence, until they have grown 
so broad and strong that when they try to 
change their course, to retrace their steps, and 
to become what they might have been, the 
effort is too great; for it is mightier than their 
ability. Do Inotsee it? Do I not see men 
that are converted, but that limp all the rest of 
their way heavenward,—that are never con- 
sistent, never symmetrical? Yea, do I not 
have to defendthem? Do I not hear on every 
side from those who know them best, “Is not 
that man just as greedy as he ever was?” “Is 
not this one just as proud and will-strong as 
ever? Do they live disinterested and beautiful 
lives? Are they living religious lives?” And 
Iam obliged to say that a change has begun 
in them; that though they are not certainly 
representatives of the blessed Master, yet the 
work has begun in them. It was necessary 
that they should become like little children. 





That they have neverbecome. But there is in 
then a manifestation of an enlightened con- 
science. Ido not ridicule such men, for it is 
far better to have so much than to have 
nothing. 

Blsssed be God! he turns some adult men; 
but more and more until the millennial day do 
I believe that God will replenish his church 
from these pure mountain rills—from little 
children. May God bless those that are teach- 
ing little children, and grant that they may be 
successful in bringing them to Jesus, and in 
teaching them in the morning of life how to 
love Him whoso loves them! May God grant 
that when you go up to meet your father and 
your mother, and all whom you have loved in 
your childhood—those venerable and beloyed 
names that shine in your memory like stars in 
the past—you may meet them in heavyen.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
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BIRTHDAY THOUGHTS. 


Gop built a golden stairway from the earth 
To heaven, and named each golden stair “* One Year.” 
He placed us at the foot, and to each one 
A burden gave—that burden, life—and bade 
Us bear it up the golden years to Him, 
And lay it at His feet, 
As a mother, 
Teaching her young child to walk, puts in its 
Hands some little toy, then placing it upon 
The floor, walks backward a few steps with hands 
Outstretched, and bids it “come” and bring the toy 
Toher. But if its little limbs are vet 
Too weak to bear the burden of its weight, 
And with a few faint tremblings let it fall, 
With what a gush of love and tenderness 
The mother clasps it in her arms! 
And so 
With God. If any of His children find 
Their burden heavier than they can bear, 
And in the struggle to uphold it faint 
And fall, He lovingly puts forth His arms 
And takes them home. 
Thus year by year some form 


That walked beside me here, cast in a mold , 


Too gentle for this life, has passed away 
To dwell with God's own beaytiful. And I, 
Though not far up the golden way, sink down 
To-day, o’erwearied with the strife, and think 
That, may-be, somewhere in the dark, God’s hand 
Is now reached out to take me too. 

HOPE ARLINGTON. 


“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 














ARE WE RESPONSIBLE FOR OUR 
FACES ? 


PERSONAL beauty and personal ugliness are 
very indefinite terms. By the first is generally 
meant a rich complexion, brilliant eyes, rosy 
cheeks, fine teeth, and shining tresses crowning 
a form of faultless symmetry. By the last 
term, men mean a coarse skin, hard, irregular 
features, a dull eye, and uncouth figure. But, 
after all, real beauty depends very little on 
these conditions of face and form, but upon the 
soul which dwells in and shines through them. 

An eminent English writer says of a friend 








of his early days: ‘‘ I have nct seen her now for 
a great many years; but, with that same face, 
whatever changes she (herself) may pretend to 
find in it, she will go to heaven ; for it is the face 
of her spirit. A good heart never grows old!” 

Strong as this language may seem, every 
heart will testify that there are faces—some- 
times plain and sometimes beautiful in the or- 
dinary sense—which bear the stamp of heaven. 
The moment we look at them we think of all 
that is pure and lovely; and we are invited to 
become like their possessors. Meeting these 
sunny faces, we catch a glimpse of the light 
that illumines them, and very often we thus get 
a holiday out of the dull working hours of life. 

“T have two suns to-day,” said a grateful old 
man: “the blessed one above me and the beau- 
tiful one beside me ;” alluding lastly to the plain, 
but love-lighted face of a daughter who had 
come a long way to see him. 

“People’s souls,” says a pleasing author, 
“make their bodies what they are; and we 
who have seen anything of life will subscribe 
to it. Sit a few moments in a horse-car and 
study the faces of your fellow-passengers. Can 
not you soon distinguish the querulous, disap- 
pointed old woman from the laborious, loving 
grandmother and the self-sacrificing maiden 
aunt? Can you not tell—aside from complex- 
ion and features—the young man or woman 
who spends life in frivolity, from the one who 
gives a charm to the home circle? On leaving 
the car, you have decided on the faces of those 
opposite you by your estimate of the soul and 
not the features. [But, do not soul and fea- 
tures harmonize? Certainly they do, and the 
expert physiognomist will “read the character 
like a book.” 

We know “a perfect beauty” who wears a 
perpetual scowl, and whose aspcrity in rebuk- 
ing even her idol (what would an enemy get ?) 
for soiling a pinafore ; or her husband for bring- 
ing an old friend, unbidden, todinner, turns her 
face into that of a fury. There are frowns and 
wrinkles on her soul, and those on her face are 
but a reflection of them. 

We know another woman on whose face 
fifty years have left their traces; but the calm 
of heaven has hallowed and composed it, so 
that neither bereavements, nor reverses, nor 
sickness have moved it. To us the first is far 
from beautiful, while the charm of the last is 
irresistible. 

Shall any, then, charge God foolishly in this 
matter? ave we not, in a measure, the boon 
of beauty—both for ourselves and for our chil- 
dren—in our own keeping? Let us at least 
present our faces in their best state, and give 
others the benefit of our inner sunshine, if an 
we have. When we soil them with our trials 
and our griefs, we deepen our own night and 
spread the darkness abroad. A gloomy, scowl- 
ing visage is a wrong to our fellow-creatures, 
and an offense to .—Eachange. 

[That is just so—and we warn tobacco chew- 
ing, smoking, snuffing, and whisky-drinking 
men, and fretful, scolding women, that they 
are marring the “image,” and rendering ugly 
those features which it is their privilege and 
their duty to preserve and present to God and 
to mankind in an acceptable manner.] 
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THE GROUPS OF ORGANS.* 


Havine taken into account the element of 
size in the person, as a whole, and considered 
the brain in its influence upon temperament, 
next get its absolute size by measurement,} 
and then proceed to ascertain the relative de- 
velopment of its different parts or regions. 
Which predominates? the Region of Pro- 
pensity, the Region of Intellect, or the Spiritual 
Region? 


sPIRITU4e 
RECIOW 





RECION OF 
INTELLECT 






Fre. 1. 


If Intellect be the leading development, the 
forehead and whole anterior compartment of 
the cranium, as marked on the diagram (fig. 
1), will be deep and broad, as in fig. 2. 
Here the posterior compartment, or Region of 
Propensity, is short and narrow, and the Su- 
perior, or Spiritual Region (seat of the Moral 
Sentiments), only moderately developed. If 
your subject have a forehead like this, you 
will infer that he is both an observer and a 
thinker of more than ordinary capacity. 

If the lower part of the forehead predomin- 
ate, as in fig. 4, Perception will be found in 
the ascendant; and if the upper portion be 
largest, as in fig. 3, there will be more thought- 










Mo 


Fie. 2—Wixrm Corims.t 





* From “ How to Read Character: ” a New Illustrated 
Hand Book of Phrenology and Physiognomy; for 
Students and Examiners. Price, $1 25 and $1. 
+ In measuring the head as here suggested, pass the 
tape around it horizontally about an inch above the eye- 
brows, or so that it will pass over the organs of Individu- 
- ality and Parental Love. This will give some idea of 
the size of the head; but the fact that some heads are 
round, others long, some low, and others high, so modi- 
fies these measurements that they do not convey any 
very correct notion of the actual quantity of brain. 

} An English novelist and miscellaneous writer, noted 
for his skill in the management of the plot of his fictions. 
“ After Dark,” “ The Dead Secret,” and “The Woman 


fulness or reflection and less observation— 
more philosophy and less science—more of the 
theoretical than of the practical. 












Fie. 3.—Herworts Drxon.* 


The predominance of the propensities gives 
breadth to the base of the brain between and 
behind the ears, as in fig. 5, and length to the 
posterior lobe, as in fig. 6. From the lateral 
development you will infer appetite, energy, 
economy, policy—a disposition to preserve, 





Fie, 4.—A Low1anp Scor. 


provide for, and defend one’s self. The extent 
backward from the ear indicates the power of 
the social element, and gives the fraternal, 
affectionate, loving, domestic, and patriotic 
disposition. 






Fie. 5.—GENERAL JosErPH HooKER.t 





* An Engligh journalist and author, best known nere 
through his ““ New America.” 
+ Known in the Union army, during the American 
civil war, as “‘ Fighting Joe Hooker,” on account of his 





Development obliquely upward from the 
ear, or in the superior part of the posterior 
region, giving height and breadth to that por- 
tion of the head (of which also fig. 6 affords 
an illustration), imparts prudence, aspiration, 
dignity, pride, self-reliance, and love of dis- 
tinction, power, and position. If the coronal 
region, or top-head, predominate, as in fig. 7, 
in which it will be seen that the height from 













Fie, 6.—Turoposia Burr ALLSTON.* 


the opening of the ear to the apex of the head 
is very great, you may assume that the subject 
has a strong natural tendency toward a moral 
and religious life—to manifest faith, hope, and 
charity—to reverence God and his laws, and 
to aspire after purity and holiness. 

In seeking to determine the size of the or- 
gans, you must not be guided merely by the 
undulations on the surface of the head. Phre- 
nology is not “bumpology.” You must not 
look for hills, hollows, and protuberances 
(though you will sometimes find them), but 
judge the length of brain fibers from the me- 
dulla oblongata—the center of the brain—to 
the surface, where the organs are located in a 
manner analogous to the estimation of the size 
of a wagon wheel by the length of its spokes. 














Fie. 7.—Brns. Szoup.t 








We have pointed out the location of all the 
organs in Chap. IV., and the student who has 
studied that chapter carefully in connection 
with the symbolical head and the phrenological 
bust, which every one should possess, will, 
after the necessary practice, experience little 
difficulty in finding them. 





* Daughter of Aaron Burr. She possessed remarkable 
talents, and was highly educated. 
+ A Jewish rabbi of Baltimore, but by birth a Hunga- 





military energy and intrepidity. 





in White” are among his most popular works. 








rian, and is distinguished for piety and learning. 
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ADVICE GRATIS. 


BY R. W. EASTERBROOKS, 





Mew and brothers, one and all, 
Whether rich, or poor, and needy ; 
Inmates of the hut, or hall ; 
Wearing clothing fine, or seedy; 
In life's eve, or in its morning— 
Listen to a kindly warning. 
Lawyers, when perplexing case 
Ye have won by smart oration ; 
And a client’s beaming face, 
Showers forth congratulation ; 
Take his thanks, his fee, his wonder, 
Let his whisky go to ——. 
Doctors, when your wondrous skill 
Brings forth breathing son or daughter ; 
And the sire, with prond good-will, 
Fills up glasses (not with water), 
Dash aside the sparkling beaker ! 
Blend not innocence with liquor. 


Bulls and bears in stocks or gold, 
Bankers, brokers, interlopers, 
When a lucky card ye hold, 
Pray remember—sanguine hopers, 
Brains, like stocks, are quite uncertain 
After drinks behind the curtain. 


Men whose heads life's battle wage; 
Men whose Aands muat ever toil; 
From the wisest hoary sage, 
To each delver of the soil, 
Ever let your watchword be 
* Onward, and no drinks for me.” 


ee 


THE YEBS-BUT GRUMBLERS. 


Bishop McTyerre, in traveling through 
Texas, was Strongly impressed with the general 
discontent which the people manifested. He 
writes to this effect: 

“The discontent of many of the inhabitants 
is profound, and would be strongly against the 
country, if one did not consider the underlying 
cause. With certain persons, in the absence 
of some one good, nothing is good. One pines 
for an apple orchard; his wife can’t have any 
preserves, as she used to. Another can not 
forget the convenience of lightwood knots and 
spring water, and longs for a Carolina sand- 
bank, where he can make five or six bushels 
of nubbin corn per acre. Some have more 
considerable objections. Here is the substance 
of a conversation with a well-to-do person : 

‘ This is a great country you live in,’ said I. 

‘Yes; but it’s so far to town, or anywheres,’ 
was the reply. 

‘You have fine roads; I never saw their 
equal.’ 

‘Yes; but its terrible traveling when it 
rains.’ 

‘I never saw better beef than yours.’ 

‘Yes; but people don’t want to eat nothing 
but beef.’ 

‘Such a delightful climate—your health is 
good.’ 

‘Yes; but the Northers are awful on the 
constitution.’ 

‘ Your land is rich; and it produces so 
abundantly.’ 

‘ Yes; but the grasshoppers have eat up my 
greens patch.’ 

‘ Your hogs will fatten on the grasshoppers.’ 





‘Yes; but it worries ’em to death to catch 
the things.’ 

‘Your chickens are lively, they can catch 
’em.’ 

‘Yes; but it makes their meat taste, so they 
say.’ 

By this time there was a twinkle of humor 
in the turn things had taken, and I took leave. 

‘ Good-by, my inconsolable friend—may you 
come to a more cheerful mind—good-by, till 
we meet again.’ 

‘Yes; but we may never meet again in this 
world.’” 

Texas is not the only State which includes 
in her population grumblers of this sort. * They 
are found in all classes of society North and 
South, and conspire by their piteous maunder- 
ings as much against the peace and happiness 
of others as the outlaws and bravoes who hold 
the orderly and well-to-do their natural prey. 
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BARON DE ROTHSCHILD, 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN FINANCIER. 





Ir some striking proofs were wanting 
to confirm the claims of pbrenologists, 
that organization and character corre- 
spond, they could be found in the per- 
sons of our suecessful bankers. 

Take the head and character of the 
one before us. See how broad the head 
is at Acquisitiveness, and how full in the 
base of the brain, including the percep- 
tive intellect, and Secretiveness! There 
was large Caleulation, giving ability to 
reckon, and the highest appreciation of 
property. Moreover, great suavity of 
manner, equal to the best French type, 
is indicated both cerebrally and by the 
bland, persuasive smile that would fas- 
cinate even when the dollars were mov- 
ing from your pocket to his. 

Observe the face. As a whole, it seems 
to say, “Iama banker.” “I love money 
and myself.” “If you want a favor, you 
must pay for it.” “I lend money for my 
own benefit—for the interest it brings to 
me.” “You will do yourself a kindness 
by bringing grists to my mill.” “If I 
grind your grain, I first take my toll.” 
“If I discount your note, I require ample 
and unquestionable security, and a lib- 
eral rate of interest:” . “It is my business 
to make money.” “ All my interests are 
in this world.” “TI look out for number 
one.” 

And yet it is not a Aard face. It isa 
mild type of the better class of Ger- 
man Jews. It resembles the Astors, and 
other money getters and money keepers. 








The general contour is like that of Gi- 


rard, Billy Gray, George Peabody, and 
the rest, who live by counting coppers. 
There is nothing of the Shylock here,—no 
cruelty or vindictiveness,—though De- 
structiveness is full, and all the propensi- 
ties amply developed. There is ambi- 
tion and pride, with great perseverance 
and tenacity. There is will, respect, 
hope, watchfulness; with the sagacity of 
a detective and the cunning of the 
“cutest.” Language is fairly indicated. 
The mouth, lips, nose, and chin are well 
cut and expressive—i. ¢., expressive of 
the character of a man of money. 

To obtain a more complete realizing 
sense of this specimen, the head should 
be contrasted with those of our reformers, 
benefactors, philanthropists, philosophers, 
authors, poets, artists, etc. For example, 
compare this head with those of Melanc- 
thon, Howard, Father Mathew, Wickliff, 
Rogers, Newton, Bacon, Guthrie, Bryant, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Church, Motley, 
and note the difference. 

Financiers and bankers are useful in 
their places, although they produce 
nothing, and are not to be worshiped. 
Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, and hu- 
man sagacity are not to be exalted above 
moral sentiment, but are to be subordi- 
nate to justice, charity, and godliness. 
We envy not the man who gets no higher 
in the scale of development than the love 
of lucre, or the praises and flatteries of 
men on account of his gold. 

Here is the biography of our subject : 

Baron JAMES DE ROTHSCHILD was born in 
1792, and was the son of Meyer Anselm Roths- 
child, the founder of the great banking-house 
which has made kings and princes tributary to 
its treasury. A brief account of the rise and 
progress of this moneyed family, which we find 
in Harper’s Weekly, will be: interesting in this 

lace. 

Meyer Anselm Rothschild was born at 
Frank fort-on-the-Maine, Germany, in 1743, and 
died there in 1821. He was a money-changer 
and exchange broker in easy circumstances, 
In the first campaign of the French Revolution 
General Custine, at the head of the Republican 
army, took Frankfort, and the Senate, in order 
to save the town from pillage, agreed to pay a 
heavy ransom. To meet the emergency, Meyer 
Anselm Rothschild obtained a loan from his 
friend the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. 

This was the beginning of a series of trans- 
actions which continued through the war; and 
in this connection the house of Rothschild ac- 
quired its first standing in the financial affairs 
of Europe. This landgrave, William IX., was 
one of those German despots who sold troops 
to England during the American Revolution, 
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and afterward during the wars of the French 
‘Revolution. He accumulated immense sums 
of money, but his tricky politics excited the in- 
dignation of Napoleon. After the battle of 
Jena, Napoleon decreed the forfeiture of the 
States of Brunswick and Hesse-Casscl, and the 
French army was put in motion to enforce the 
decree, The landgrave was forced to fly; but 
he had in his vaults twelve millions of florins 
(about five millions of dollars) in silver. To 
save this vast amount of 
money from the French was 
a difficult matter, as it could 
not be carried away, and the 
landgrave had no _ confi- 
dence in his subjects. He 
sent for M. A. Rothschild, 
and entreated him to take 
charge of the treasure, giv- 
ing him the use of the 
money without interest. 
By the assistance of some 
friends, Jewish bankers at 
Cassel, the money was care- 
fully stowed away; those 
who desire to give a touch 
of romance to the story say 
that it was hidden in Roths- 
child's garden. But, how- 
ever it may have been se- 
creted, it was the stepping- 
stone to the immense for- 
tunes of the house of 
Rothschild. Meyer Anselm 
at this time had five sons, 
three of whom— Anselm, . 
Nathan, and Solomon — 
were of age. Anselm was 
sent to Frankfort, while 
Nathan was established in 
England—first in Manches- 
ter and subsequently in 
London—and Solomon be- 
came the traveling agent of 
the house, visiting the vari- 
ous courts and princes of 
Germany who needed loans. 
By enterprise and industry 
the original capital of this 
financial establishment rap- 
idly increased. Thus in 1813 





of Austrian ‘influence was devoted to extend 
and secure the moneyed interests of the house 
of Rothschild. 

The Hessian landgrave’s money was retained 
at the paltry interest of two per cent. until his 
death in 1823. M. A. Rothschild died in 1821, 
at which time his five sons were at the head 
of five immense establishments, at Frankfort, 
London, Paris, Vienna, and Naples. Between 
the brothers there was a copartnership and 











James opened the banking-house in Paris in 
1815. He had been appointed Consul-General 
for Austria in France. He had no taste for 
political life; to be the central figure of the 
most powerful commercial house that ever ex- 
isted, satisfied his ambition. He gave consid- 
erable attention to railroad affairs in the early 
part of his French connection, and was noted 
for the boldness of his ventures in the channels 
of speculation. He was charged with having 
been the occasion of much 
suffering in the famine of 
1847, by his transactions in 
grain and other agricultural 
products, and became the 
object of popular malevo- 
lence to such an extent, that 
when the revolution of 1848 
broke out, the castle of Su- 
resnes, a part of his proper- 
ty, was sacked by the mob. 

He married, rather late in 
life, his own niece, the 
daughter of Solomon Roths- 
child, in accordance with 
the ancient resolve of the 
family — that of intermar- 
riage among its members. 
He was by no means miserly 
in private life, as some assert 
of him, but, on the contrary, 
he lived in the most luxu- 
rious style, and appeared to 
delight in dispensing a mu- 
nificent hospitality to his 
friends and acquaintances. 
Several Jewish charitable 
institutions owe their exist- 
ence to his liberality. In 
Paris he was known, on 
account of his frequent deal- 
ings with crowned heads, 
as “Le preteur des rois,” 
“The Kings’ Money-lender,” 
and is supposed to have been 
worth at the time of his 
death nearly $500,000,000, 
to which yast wealth his 
son Edmund succeeds. 


PORTRAIT OF BARON DE ROTHSCHILD. oe 
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its managers were appointed agents for the 
payment by England of twelve millions sterling 
to Russia, Austria, and Prussia—an operation 
which was the source of very considerable 
profit to the Rothschilds. When the allied 
sovereigns in the same year were pursuing Na- 
poleon after his defeat at Leipsic, and had 
reached the banks of the Rhine at Frankfort, 
the depleted condition of the Austrian treasury 
compelled Prince Metternich to borrow from 
Rothschild, a Jew, because the merchants of 
Frankfort would not, or could not, respond 
to the imperial demands. The promptness and 
the grace with which the request was granted 
was not forgotten. M. A. Rothschild was 
created a baron of the Austrian Empire; his 
son Nathan was appointed Austrian Consul- 
General in Great Britain, and the whole weight 





perfect unanimity. The foresight and enter- 
prise of the house, together with this co-opera- 
tion, made it almost despotic in the financial 
affairs of Europe. Such was its influence, that 
it frequently decided the issues of peace and 
war. In 1830 Anselm Rothschild, at Frank- 
fort, was bold enough to declare: “The house 
of Austria desires war, but the house of Roths- 
child requires peace.” Again, in 1840, when 
war was on the point of breaking out between 
the Porte and Mehemet Ali, the Rothschilds 
preserved the peace of Europe by arguments 
more potent than could be urged by the most 
eminent statesmen. 

James Rothschild, the subject of our sketch, 
was the last surviving brother of the original 
house, and now that he is dead, the third gen- 
eration of Rothschilds conduct the business. 





Toe Truz Temperance Piatrorm.—A 
correspondent sends us the following, as indi- 
cating his views of what such a platform 
should be, He is not far wrong in his specifi- 
cations : 

1. All intoxicating drinks are poisonous. 

2; All use of them a disease, 

8. All sale of them a crime. 

4. Alllicense of them the great seed crime, 
or source of crimes and taxes. 


Reconstruction. — Noisy politicians have 
much to say about reconstructing the country. 
How would it do to reconstruct them instead ? 
If they can be kept quiet or reformed for a 
time, the country would soon be “ all ht.” 
It is the blatant whisky and tobacco stuffers, 
the demagogues seeking plunder, that need re- 
constructing. 
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Ty I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him bis fate, If he resolved to venture upon the dan zerous preci- 
plee of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with maukind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall epon him with the fron hands of the law ; if be tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,’ —De Fee, 
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PEACE. 





Tue only conditions on which peace 
is possible, to either an individual, a 
community, or a nation, are Liserry, 
Equauiry, Justice, and OBEDIENCE. 
One must be at liberty to grow in body, 
in faculty, and in soul, to ‘the fullest 
stature of complete manhood. He must 
be left at liberty to make the most of 
himself; and that, too, without arbitrary 
restraints. His “equal rights” before 
the law must be conceded and defended. 
He is entitled to justice, without which 
civil government is only a mockery. He 
must be obedient to rightfully constitutéd 
authority. On these conditions the man 
may reasonably expect to have peace, 

In a civilized community, society is 
made up of families, and, like the differ- 
ent faculties of the mind, each member 
is expected to perform his part—all 
working together for the general good. 
Communities and societies make up the 
States, and the combined or united 
States make up the nation. 

To secure peace in the family there 
must. be a head, or heads, with au- 
thority to direct, instruct, and restrain 
the immature and irresponsible. Here, 
love is, or should be, the adhesive prin- 
ciple which holds the members together ; 
and is the chief quality which remuner- 
ates parents for the cares, trials, sleepless 
nights, and cost of rearing the family. 
Obedience and respect are due here, and 
must be maintained, or there will be no 
peace. Rebellion among the members 
must be suppressed, and law and order 
maintained. In schools, teachers are au- 
thorized to establish rules by which 
students must govern themselves, or be 
governed ; and obedience to these rules 
secures peace. Disobedience produces 
confusion, by which the studies are in- 





terrupted and a loss of time is suffered 
by all. Authority, judgment, and obe- 
dience must be secured here, or there 
will be no peace. 

So, throughout all the ramifications of 
human interests, law and order must be 
everywhere maintained, or there can be 
no permanent peace. 

If equal rights be granted to all men, 
and if the laws be wisely and justly ad- 
ministered, we may in time look for loy- 
alty and peace. 

The person who subordinates his pas- 
sions and selfish propensities to his moral 
sentiments, may realize the meaning of 
that expressive word, peace. To the 
wayword, willful, disobedient, lawless, 
and rebellious, there can be no peace. 
To the selfish, jealous, ill-tempered, and 
peevish, there can be no peace. To the 
thief, the robber, and the murderer, peace 
is a stranger. 

Peace implies godliness ; strife implies 
wickedness, Godly men will do all they 
can to secure peace in an honorable man- 
ner; wicked men seek, by infernal means, 
to stir up strife and rebellion. Tem- 
peranee, intelligence, virtue, and religion 
may be found on the side of those who 
labor in the interest of God and human- 


_ity; while the low, dissipated, and bad 


are to be found on the side of Satan and 
his fallen fellows. 

But, inquires one, is perfect peace pos- 
sible, even in the best regulated society ? 
Certainly. Let each strive to secure the 
good of his neighbor, and he will thereby 
secure the peace and happiness of all. 
Such an effort in continuance would soon 
bring on the long-hoped-for millennium. 

As society is now constituted, compre- 
hending such discordant elements, and 
wherein abound ignorance, prejudice, su- 
perstition, and more than a hundred dif- 
ferent religions, with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men—white, black, yellow, and 
red, Jew and Gentile, Christian and Hea- 
then—we may not anticipate the immedi- 
ate harmony, blending, and that degree 
of compatibility to be found in a body of 
one faith and one nationality. And yet, 
if all come under one constitution, and 
one code of laws, there need be no clash- 
ing of interests, no interference with the 
rights of each other, and nothing but 
peace. 

The first step, therefore, toward a 
general and a lasting peace is self-mas- 








tery, self-regulation, and self-subordina- 
tion. He who thus regulates and rules 
himself, holding all his propensities in 
subjection, living in accordance with the 
laws of nature and the will of God, is in 
& position to realize “ that peace of mind 
which passeth understanding.” Peace, 
peace! Let all good men pray for peace. 
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A GOOD CITIZEN. 





He is a good citizen who obeys the 
laws, adds something to the intelligence, 
the morals, the material interests, or the 
security of the State or the community 
of which he is a member. If a teacher, 
a preacher, or a laborer, a designer, 
inventor, author, or an artist, he entitles 
himself to the gratitude of all who are 
benefited by his useful devices. He is 
not a good or useful citizen who lives on 
the earnings of others without any per- 
sonal exertion on his own part. That 
lazy or indolent man who says “the 
world owes me a living,” is in error. 
On the contrary, he owes the world his 
best efforts—all his time, and all his 
energies. If he give these in full 
measure, he will simply entitle himself 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Every drone in the human hive 
who consumes without producing is 
simply a robber. On him the law of 
EQUIVALENts should be visited. “ He 
who will not work, neither shall he eat.” 
Of course we would not put feeble women 
and young children to hard service. 
These should be favored by the strong 
and the robust. And, indeed, such have 
their part to fill! But we insist that 
every able-bodied man shall do his share 
toward providing for his own wants. 

He is not a good citizen who cheats, 
deceives, and thwarts the will of honest 
people. He is a shame and a disgrace 
who descends to a lower level than the 
brute, and perverts his body and mind, 

He is the best citizen who comes 
nearest to filling all the requirements of 
aman. If a good husband, father, 
neighbor, and friend; if industrious, 
temperate, and free from bad habits; if 
intelligent, honest, and religious, he will 
be respected and trusted by men, and 
accepted by his Creator. 

Good citizenship is not difficult. It is 
easier and far more pleasant to be this 
than to become a criminal, a vagabond, 
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ora pauper. It is just as easy as it is to 
live a virtuous life—or to hold the appe- 
tite and the passions subject to reason 
and common sense. But if one is so 
weak that he can not deny his craving 
for alcoholic stimulants, for tobacco, or 
for opium, then he is a poor slave, and 
must remain in his chains. But to a 
manly man, a God-loving and God-fear- 
ing man, such a miserable plea as “ can’t 
help it,” must be most humiliating. A 
true man, with all his faculties in healthy 
action, and a subject of grace besides, 
having the promise of divine assistance 
and of immortal life, will stand erect, 
and in the majesty of a noble nature 
answer to the name of the true citizen, 
“the noblest work of God.” 
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A FIRE! 


On the night of December 31st, 1868, 
the premises of our next-door neighbor, 
Mr. Ward, a merchant, occupying the 
building No. 387 Broad way, were burned. 
During the conflagration our store, 389, 
was flooded with water, and our stock of 
books considerably damaged. The roof 
of our store was destroyed, and the 
premises rendered untenantable. Fortu- 
nately, our valuable cabinet of phreno- 
logical specimens—such as busts, skulls, 
etc.—was saved, with comparatively 
slight damage. Also our subscription 
books, and accounts; our stereotype 
plates, printing paper, etc., were safely 
stored in fire-proof vaults, and were not 
damaged. 

This accident will cause no other in- 
terruption to our business than the neces- 
sary repairs, or removal to other premises, 
which will be set about at once; and 
our readers will all be notified of our exact 
whereabouts in the next number. 

Although we were fully insured, this 
next-door fire impresses us with the real 
necessity of having a fire-proof building 
for our valuable cabinet as soon as pos- 
sible. Many, indeed nearly all, of our 
casts and skulls are from the heads of 
distinguished persons, and can not be 
replaced or duplicated. 

But they are not lost. For the loss of 
books, pictures, and store fixtures, the sev- 
eral fire insurance companies will prompt- 
ly pay all damages. The books destroy- 
ed will be immediately*reprinted, sub- 
scribers promptly served with the Jour- 





NAL, examinations will go on as usual, 
our professional class will receive the ex- 
pected instruction, and with the kind 
co-operation of our friends in city and 
country, we shall suffer from this acci- 
dent only a temporary inconvenience. 
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GAMBLING 


IN STOCKS, CURRENCY, AND GOLD, AND COR- 
NERING, IN THE COURTS. 


[THosr who read the daily newspapers are 
supposed to be well informed in regard to the 
“tricks of the trade,” practiced by wicked 
persons who are without honor or integrity, 
or in whom these qualities are so weak as to 
have little or no restraining influence on their 
actions. It is safe to say that those who get 
rich in the way indicated below, will get that 
which must prove a curse to them and theirs. 
Let laws be passed to restrain and punish the 
infamous gamblers, big and little. We take 
the following from a late number of Thompson’s 
Bank Note Reporter.] 

A stock corner is effected by buying shares 
on time to a larger amount than there are 
sellers of the stock, and then, to make the 
corner sure, buying up the floating shares for 
cash, so that sellers of the stock on time have 
no means of obtaining it, except at the price 
the cornerers may demand. 

Corners in gold are worked out in the same 
manner. The “ bears” buy gold, to be delivered 
and paid for at a given future day. These 
purchases are made for many millions. As 
the day comes round to take up and pay for 
these time purchases, the “ bull” speculator 
buys up or borrows all the real gold on the 
market, so that the “ bears” are forced to pay 
the “bulls” their price for gold, to deliver on 
the contract. 

A corner in currency is effected by hoarding 
the legal tender money. This corner is entered 
upon only when money is scarce, and when all 
the currency is wanted for legitimate business. 
The currency corner is always the work of 
“ bears,” who are operators for lower prices 
and sellers of that which they do not possess, 
expecting to buy in for delivery at a decline. 
When the bears are cornered by the bulls they 
resort to desperate expedients to thwart the 
cornering parties, rather than pay the enormous 
prices demanded by the bulls for the article. 

A panic in the money market is a “bear” 
weapon. Over-issue of stock is another “bear” 
weapon. The secret of the new issue of Erie 
to the extent of thirty millions of dollars is of 
this character. The Erie clique sold short to 
an enormous amount, and were cornered. Of 
course enough new stock would break the cor- 
ner and bring the “bears” out winners. The 
Erie clique locked up money as auxiliary to 
their “ bear” speculation. 

Legal cornering, as exemplified in the courts, 
is really tragic. This legal cornering is now 
in full play, and we forbear remarks upon it 
until the game is finished. 





This cornering business has become an out- 
rage in every sense. Business is deranged, 
joint-stock companies are bankrupted, banks 
are frightened, the finances of even the Gov- 
ernment are impeded, and our country at 
large is disgraced in our own eyes, and in the 
estimation of the whole world. 

A remedy should be sought and applied. It 
appears that the courts .are powerless or cor- 
rupt. If not corrupt, they can not act in time 
to prevent direful havoc to the country when 
mammoth bulls and bears enter the ring. 

The remedy is simple. It lies in this chan- 
nel: so far as Government securities and gold 
are concerned, let Congress prohibit any time 
sales, under a heavy penalty and imprisonment; 
and so far as State securities are concerned, let 
the Legislature enact that nothing be sold, by 
any person within the State, to be delivered on 
a future day, unless the seller actually possesses 
the articles sold at the date of the sale, and 
actually keeps it on hand with which to make 
the delivery. Let this enactment provide for 
severe punishment. 

These laws will kill every “ bear,” whether 
in stocks, gold, produce, or merchandise. A 
“bull” becomes a myth—he does not exist— 
unless a “ bear” is on hand. 

Kill the bears. Then there will be no cor- 
nering, no tampering with the money market, 
no over-issues such as the Erie clique did last 
year, and again quite recently. 

Kill the bears. Then at least five thousand 
able-bodied gamblers will be drawn from Wall 
and Broad streets into some pursuit more con- 
ducive to good morals, and five thousand more 
outsiders, many of them merchants and bank 
clerks, will stick to their business. 

Kill the bears. Then defalcation will be 
vastly reduced. Kill the bears. 


—_——» o> 


THANES—THANES—THANES! 


THE warm words of cheer and encourage- 
ment which come to us from subscribers with 
their renewals fill our heart with thanks and 
gratitude. There is an expression of but one 
sentiment from all who write us, and that is of 
approval. We scarcely expected such unan- 
imity from such a diversity of character; for, 
be it known, our JoURNAL is now read by peo- 
ple of all civilized nations, and all religions. 
To be approved by all these is almost marvel- 
ous. The clown is as proud and vain of his 
buffoonery as the artist or the poet may be 
supposed to be of his highest inspiration. The 
low, tricky politician, with a total disregard of 
the public weal, chuckles over his successes. 
The gourmand and the. drunkard boast of the 
quantity they can eat and drink without com- 
mitting self-murder in the act. As journalists 
in the pursuit of our calling, delineating char- 
acter as we find it—holding the mirror up to 
nature, and setting down naught in malice, we 
can, when we look at the matter in this light, 
see how it is that even bad men accept our 
statements as true, though they be themselves 
therein condemned. 
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Our pursuit is, above all others, the most in- 
teresting. Than the study and analysis of hu- 
man character we can conceive of nothing in 
the entire realm of the sciences to compare 
with it. We are brought at once into the most 
intimate and confidential relations with one 
and all. After giving a description, we receive 
full confessions of the best and of the worst 
characters. We first reveal them to themselves ; 
and then, having touched their hearts, we get 
at all their hidden secrets. The revelations we 
sometimes hear are both startling and awful. 
Many a theft, robbery, and murder has been 
confessed to us, with all the hideous details, at 
our private and confidential interviews. We 
first open the dark closets of the mind to view, 
and then no secrets are withheld. Thus it is 
that our pursuit gives us so much real satisfac- 
tion, and thus it is we get the thanks of all we 
touch. 

Instead of severe criticism, our readers are 
frequently making valuable suggestions for the 
improvement of the JouRNAL and for extend- 
ing its circulation. Besides this, scores of men 
and women enter heartily into the work of 
forming clubs in many neighborhoods, and so 
placing the JouRNAL in the hands of thou- 
sands who else would never hear of it. To all 
who help, and to these especially, we give our 
warmest thanks, and may God add his blessing. 


oe 


ALL OUR PREMIUM OFFERS FOR 
THE YEAR 1869 


W111 remain in force until further notice. New 
clubs may still be made up, and old ones ex- 
tended on the tefms specified in former num- 
bers. Present readers, who are acquainted 
with the JourNAL, will confer a favor by men- 
tioning its claims to their friends. When per- 
sons, not readers, assail its doctrines as being 
inimical to the highest Christianity, or in any 
way subversive of the best interests of society, 
we will thank our friends to correct such mis- 
apprehension, and to remove any prejudice 
they may hear expressed by placing the Jour- 
NAL in the hands of such persons in order to 
refute false charges and correct wrong impres- 
sions. The JouRNAL should be judged—not 
by what ignorance and prejudice say of it— 
but by its own clear teachings. Let it stand 
or fall according to its merits. Its readers are 
the best judges of the correctness of its doc- 
trines. But we account for the fact in this 
way. All men, high and low, good and bad, 
like to see themselves correctly represented. 
When we hold up to view a Jew, a Roman 
Catholic, a Mormon, a Mohammedan, a Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Presbyterian, or an Episcopa- 
lian, each recognizes and accepts the likeness. 
So, when we describe an honest man, or a 
rogue, each accepts the facts,—the honest man 
meekly giving God all the credit, while the 
rogue boasts of his own exploits, and justifies 
himself the best he can. It is the same with 
gamblers, libertines, and drunkards. Each 
boasts of his achievements. 













A Deservine Ossect.—The New York 
Nautical School celebrated its seventeenth 
anniversary December 2ist, 1868, on. which 
occasion several addresses were made by gen- 
tlemen of marine experience as well as by 
gentlemen eminent among landsmen. This 
school is under the charge of the “ Society for 
the Education and Advancement of Young 
Sexmen,” an organization having among its 
members and promoters many distinguished 
clergymen, physicians, and business men of 
New York. 

The report for the year offered by the man- 
agers shows that 52 seamen have been edu- 
cated in the school, and upward of 1,800 have 
attended the lectures during the year. 

This is a good movement, and should find 
ample support. Our growing navy needs edu- 
cated sailors, and we could scarcely fit young 
men rapidly enough to meet the demand, even 
were the facilities for their instruction in 
nautical science now existing quadrupled. It 
would be an excellent undertaking on the part 
of Government or our municipal authorities 
to establish school-ships at the principal sea- 
ports, where young men of the class which 
populates our houses of correction and peni- 
tentiaries could be educated and made service- 
able to the country. 

The Society above-mentioned depends for 
the maintenance of its school on voluntary 
contributions. Fifty dollars will furnish a 
young man with a scholarship. 

The Society’s rooms are at 92 Madison 
Street, New York, where donations of money, 
books, and instruments adapted to seamanship 
can be sent by those disposed to aid the 
undertaking. 


GARDEN SEEDs.—Now is the time to get to- 
gether a variety of seeds with which to plant 
the garden. In the sunny South the work of 
plowing, spading, and planting has already 
commenced. “Early vegetables” from Florida 
and the Carolinas will be on our tables here in 
New Yorkin March, strawberries in April, and 
new potatoes in May. From Virginia, Mary- 
land, and New Jersey we shall receive later 
supplies, in larger quantities and at lower 
rates—freight being less, and supplies more 
abundant. In the Western and Northern 
States there is yet time to obtain the best seeds 
from the East, or even from Europe, for spring 
planting. 

Congress passed a law, not long ago, provid- 
ing for the transmission of sEEDSs by post, at 
exceedingly low rates, and we can now send 
by n.ail packages of considerable size and 
weight at less than it would cost by express. 
It is our custom to procure, from the best 
sources, every variety of seeds, for those of our 
readers who can not obtain the same nearer 
home. We'send to all the new Territories; 
and, indeed, to any post-office in any State, both 
garden and flower seeds, in packages worth 
from $1 to $10. This is simply to remind our 
friends to be ready in season, and to advise 
everybody who can to plant a garden. 

Young men and young women should cele- 








brate each recurring birthday by planting a 
tree or a vine; when years develop them, they 
will be glad to have the fruit and the shade 
thereof. But plant a garden, and grow vege- 
tables and flowers. —— 


Mare Sucar.—Let it be remembered that 
the annual product of maple sugar in the 
United States has been, in years past, worth 
upward of seven millions of dollars! How 
much shall it be in the year 1869? Nowis the 
time to get the sap-bush ready, the -roughs, 
buckets, kettles, gouges, spiles, yokes, etc. 
There will be lively times when it begins to 
thaw. Make us a cake! 


GREECE vs. TURKEY.—As Greece and Turkey 
are likely to come to blows once more, it he- 
comes a matter of inquiry as to what may be 
the comparative resources of the two countries. 
The population of Turkey is estimated at 40,- 
000,000. Her army numbers, in all, 550,000 
men, of which 156,400 constitute the standing 
force. 

Greece has but a population of 1,500,000, and 
an army of but 12,000—a very insignificant 
array when considered in connection with the 
Ottoman strength. But Persia found a Ther- 


mopyle on the soil of ancient Greece. May 
not Turkey find a similar “ pass” in modern? 


ANNOUNCEMENTS.—In our March number 
the reader may expect to find some additional 
“ Phantasmagoria,” from the facile pen of our 
stanch friend John Neal, Esq.; an interesting 
paper from the German, entitled “ Man’s Pow- 
er over Death ;” and Samuel Adjai Crowther, 
the negro bishop, whom we had promised for 
the present number, but were unable to in- 
elude, for lack of room. 


DACcOTAH IN THE ADVANCE.—We have re- 
ceived an official dispatch to the effect that 
the House of Representatives of Dacotah Ter- 
ritory passed, by a large majority, a bill “ con- 
ferring on women the elective franchise and 
the right to hold office.” Hurrah, ladies! 
Throw up your hats,— bonnets, we mean. 
Now’s your chance. Emigrate in large masses 
to that remote region, and gladden the almost 
womanless territory with your presence and 
enterprise. 

Pian Out Your WorkK.—Much time is lost 
by the farmer by not having his work planned 
out beforehand. If his day’s work, or his 
week’s work, is mapped out, there will be little 
time wasted in going from one piece of work 
to another. Everything will be systematically 
conducted, and many hours saved that would 
be otherwise frittered away in determining 
what next shall be done. Time is money. 
Save it by carefully arranging your work to- 
day for to-morrow. —— 

A MOTHER was urging her little boy not to 
use tobacco; he replied, “ Mr. B., the minister, 
uses it; if it is right for him, it is forme!” His 
mother went direct to the minister, and told 
him what the boy said. Rey. F. B. took the 
quid from his mouth and threw it away, say- 
ing, “ Go tell the boy he shall not have me for 
an example.” Nor has he; but he has since 
been a bold laborer to turn his fellow-men 
from this evil way. How true is it that “ evil 
communications corrupt good manners!” 
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EQUALITY OF MINDS. 


BY J. G. GRAY. 


Srxce the days of John Locke, mental phi- 
losophy has engrossed a large share of atten- 
tion from the thinking world. But few persons 
of the present age, however, refer to Locke’s 
writings on the “ Understanding” as indisputa- 
ble authority, though he accomplished much 
as a pioneer in turning the thoughts of men to 
that most abstruse of subjects; Locke, and in- 
deed most subsequent writers on mental sci- 
ence, failed signally to distinguish what are 
functions of the mind and what, functions of 
the body. We believe most writers on mental 
science—except cultivated phrenologists—fail 
to point out this distinction clearly. At least 
we have risen from the perusal of most of 
authors with a confused notion of what they 
wished to teach as mental, and what, physical 
phenomena. Indeed, they rarely inculcate the 
great principle lying at the foundation of our 
human psychology, to wit: that there is an in- 
telligent spirit or essence communicating with 
the external world through an organized body. 
The truth of this dogma I shall take for 
granted, though it is doubtless susceptible of 
proof. But the world has ceased to wrangle 
about materialism and idealism. 

“To know,” it is said, “implies both a 
knowing and a known.* I would express it 
thus: To know nature, or to manifest any 
knowledge, implies a knowing, a known, and 
media. These media are often ignored, and 
hence arises confusion in mental science. Let 
us endeavor to banish all ambiguity from this 
starting-point of our investigation. We repeat, 
there is an intelligent spirit residing in, pre- 
siding over, and communicating through an 
organized body. How this connection of body 
and spirit is effected we may not be able to 
determine; but that intellectuality is superin- 
duced upon our bodily system in some way, 
can not be successfully controverted. The in- 
tellect may attain thoughts and principles 
which it never received from the material 
world, ner through the senses or bodily organs. 
Indeed, all our exact sciences are illustrations 
of this fact. Hence we infer that the intellect 
may have a mode of being and acting not de- 
pendent on the physical senses. In other 
words, the mind is a real and independent ex- 
istence, though the bodily organs may be our 
only means of communicating with others, or 


of knowing the action of our own spirits in this 
life. 


MIND AND ITS MANIFESTATION. 

If we have succeeded in clearly setting 
forth our belief, that the intellect is a real ex- 
istence, capable of acting independently and 
even of acting in opposition to bodily influ- 
ences, though communicating with other 
spirits through bodily organs, let us next in- 
quire what the mind is—not, indeed, in its 
essence, but in its mode of being. If we ex- 
clude the senses and the impressions received 
through sensation, neither of which can prop- 


* Hickok’s Rational Psychology, Book L., Sec. 1. 
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erly be regarded as mind, we would define 
intellect by translating the word. It is the 
knowing or perceiving part of man. Neither 
the mind nor the body is in and of itself man, 
but the mind and body. It is probable that as 
man we can not fully comprehend the essential 
being and nature of an independent spirit. In 
our present mode of existence the two natures 
are so blended together that, as man, we can 
not enter into complete spiritual enjoyment or 
realize the action of bodily functions freed 
from spiritual control. Hence, in our com- 
pound nature, we do not understand the phe- 
nomenon of sleep when the body seems to be 
independent of mental influences, and when 
we fail to realize the uninterrupted continu- 
ance of our spiritual being! Nor do we com- 
prehend the nature of angels, who are said to 
be mere spirit, but are invariably represented 
by artists in human shape, with wings for loco- 
motion. Nevertheless, we clearly perceive a 
difference between the waking and sleeping 
states, and between the abstractions of scientific 
pursuits and physical exercises. The mind 
acting in and through the body, acts more or 
less freely and powerfully in proportion to the 
size and perfection of bodily functions. With- 
out any great stretch of imagination, a case 
may be supposed in which the intellect of a 
Newton could not manifest even “common 
sense,” owing to the smallness or feebleness of 
the physical organs through which it must 
make that “common sense” known. Without 
supposing a case, the intellect of Newton actu- 
ally ceased to display itself among men, owing 
to the decay and final dissolution of those 
physical organs through which it once acted 
so powerfully. The mind confined by small 
and feeble organs, may be compared to a giant 
clothed in garments too small for him; and he 
is either restrained by them or rends them. 
Nor can we imagine that pure intellect, unless 
free to go out in search of its own facts, could 
have a knowledge of external things different 
from that imparted to it. Hence we can 
readily imagine that intellect may be so un- 
fortunately situated as to be restrained in its 
action and limited in its means of receiving 
and imparting knowledge. It would seem, 
therefore, that the difference in men may not 
be so much a difference in intellect as a differ- 
ence in intellectual organs. 


We believe the brain to be the organ or sys- 
tem of organs immediately communicating 
with mind, and that the size and quality of 
brain—other things being equal—determine 
the mental ability. Doubtless the quality of 
brain depends on many other circumstances, 
such as temperament, quality of the blood, or 
general bodily health, and especially on the 
exercise of mental organs, by which they gain 
strength and facility of action: These physical 
functions are the media through which the 
mind receives and imparts knowledge, and are 
the only indices by which the phrenologist can 
know the mental ability. As they are not 
mind, but only its instruments, the intellect 
itself may possess vast capabilities which it 
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can not display or exercise for want of proper 
physical media. We daily see this fact illus- 
trated in the process of education, when the 
mind gradually gains the means for displaying 
its powers. Sometimes we have more striking 
evidences of the same fact—as in injuries to the 
brain on the one hand, and the removal of 
physical impediments to mental manifestations 
on the other. Many instances have occurred 
where individuals have manifested very slug- 
gish mental powers up to a certain period, 
when some extraordinary event appeared to 
remove the obstruction, and thenceforth great 
mental ability was displayed. Such persons 
assure us that no new faculties of mind were 
suddenly imparted to them, but only the 
means of using fresh faculties before lying 
dormant. Cases also occur in which unusual 
brilliancy of intellect is succeeded by apparently 
great mental darkness, sometimes by apparent 
idiocy, and this state again succeeded by great 
mental light. These changes are seen and 
felt by their subjects to be physical and not 
mental. Something akin to this takes place in 
lunacy, and confirmed idiocy may be only con- 
tinuous physical debility or malformation. 

The mind, I call the intellectual faculty. 
Neither the nervous system, the senses, or any 
other part of the body, nor any combination of 
bodily organs is mind, or has any intelligence, 
but they are all instruments and servants of 
the mind. 

THE POINT ADVANCED. 


I am now prepared to state a proposition 
which will appear shockingly absurd to many, 
but which nevertheless seems true. It is this: 
All finite minds are equal. Iam fully aware of 
the torrent of ridicule to which I expose myself 
by the bare enunciation of such a proposition. 
Nothing is apparently more opposed to the 
direct testimony of our senses, or to the settled 
convictions of men in all ages of the world than 
this. Yet, strange as it may appear, mankind 
have always acted upon it as a general princi- 
ple, and, indeed, its truth seems necessary in 
proving the unity of the race. We are apt to 
form our opinion of things as they appear in 
the concrete. Analytical judgments are ar- 
rived at by but few; and these few, in order to 
make themselves understood, often express the 
results of their analysis in language adapted to 
prevailing ideas. Thus, we say the sun and 
moon rise in the east, because that is the pre- 
vailing idea. But, in fact, the sun does not rise 
at all, and the moon rises in the west, if we 
may term its revolution a rising. Thus also 
the phenomena of mental manifestations—the 
product of intellect and the physical organs 
which mind uses are constantly regarded by 
mankind as the product of a single faculty, 
whereas reflection must convince any one of 
the error of such a conclusion. And when 
such an error is once fully comprehended, 
there is a constant tendency to revert back to 
our old modes of thinking. 

We may find no sympathy in our new dis-— 
covery; and if admitted to be truc, we are 





asked what practical benefit can result from it? 
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We are told that the world needs practical 
truths, but that this is a mere chimera, the bar- 
ren fancy of a distempered mind. Admit the 
proposition to be true,—what is gained by it? 
The fact is nevertheless patent, that men differ, 
and ever will differ, in mental ability as much 
as in features and other physical peculiarities. 
I admit that men differ in mental ability, and 
perhaps will always continue to differ as much 
as now, but deny that practicability ought to 
be set down as the only testof truth. Nor will 
I admit that any ¢ruth is valueless, or that this 
one is necessarily impracticable; and if so, I 
contend that truth is still worth knowing for 
its own sake. The world is now convinced 
that there is such a simple agent as electricity ; 
and a knowledge of that truth is practically 
useful in chemistry, telegraphy, and in various 
other ways. The discovery of the magnet was 
the discovery of a concrete truth, and for a 
long time was considered the only form of 
knowing electricity worth seeking after; or 
rather, the magnet was regarded as a peculiar 
kind of metal, and not as a metal under pecu- 
liar influences. The discovery of the influence 
did not destroy the tnterest in magnets, but 
enhanced that interest, besides opening up a 
new field of investigation and usefulness. 
What metals are susceptible of this influence? 
How are these metals prepared so as to make 
the most efficient magnets under the influence 
of clectricity? What are the best conductors 
of electricity, and to what new and useful pur- 
poses may this agent be applied? are now 
the questions; not how can the principle 
or agent—electricity—be improved. Attention 
has thus been directed to the proper objects of 
inquiry, and we have seen great improvements. 
And shall we say that mind is less worthy of 
investigation, or conclude that a knowledge of 
any important truth concerning it is likely to 
be less fruitful in consequences? In educa- 
tion, may it not be useful to know what we are 
to educate? What is the great end aimed at 
in education? to create intellect, or, as the 
word means, to lead out intelleet ? 
EDUCATION. 


Since intellect is not a product but an agent, 
inspired by the Great Omniscient, and homo- 
geneous in all intelligences—because true 
knowledge is homogeneous and not discord- 
ant—we infer that education consists in train- 
ing intellectual organs. If intellect were not 
homogeneous, there could be no such thing as 
science and systems of knowledge. If that 
which is truth to me were error to my neigh- 
bor, we could have no knowledge in common. 
But we have science, we have extensive sys- 
tems, in which the minds of men uniformly 
concur with full and complete convictions in 
each. More than this. If error, by mistake or 
otherwise, is incorporated with truth into a 
system, the mind of man detects the error and 
exposes it. If intellect were not homogeneous 
could it do this? “But,” it may be said, 
“this homogeneousness of mind is in kind 
only, and not in degree. It is impossible for 
some men to comprehend problems which 





others grasp with ease.” This latter assertion 
may be admitted without affecting the ques- 
tion It is impossible for some men to com- 
prehend anything, owing to a defective or im- 
paired organization. The human race may 
be divided into two general classes: Those 
who may exercise mental faculties orderly if 
they will. Such persons possess what the 
world calls “common sense.” The other class 
includes those who are incapable of orderly 
mental exercise, owing to defective organs. A 
person of this class is denominated in law non 
compos mentis. We believe the latter class 
have minds, though darkened and in some 
cases smothered by their physical organiza- 
tions; but that these minds will shine forth in 
brilliancy equal to any when they have “ shuf- 
fled off their mortal coils.” 

But because the very nature of the case pre- 
cludes investigation, we propose to consider 
the other class, viz.: those who manifest com- 
mon sense. The class now under considera- 
tion vary to infinity in their displays of talent. 
Some have minds dwelling, as it were, in 
spacious and airy palaces, with easy and rapid 
communication by railroad and telegraph with 
all portions of nature; others flounder about in 
swamps inapproachable except by corduroy 
roads. But however situated, whenever truth 
reaches the mind, it makes the same impres- 
sion. Blackstone has stood high as a legal 
writer for near a century. There must there- 
fore be merit in Blackstone’s writings. But 
how is any one to discover that merit unless 
he can grasp the ideas he inculcates! Yet any 
person of common sense may, by proper train- 
ing, attain to such a degree of comprehension 
that he can understand Blackstone’s Comment- 
aries as well as the author did. Blackstone 
wrote his best thoughts, and ordinary men 
may comprehend and appreciate them as well 
as he did. This looks like equality in degree 
of knowledge as well as in kind, if by any 
means the same ideas may reach the mind. So 
also the under-graduate who has followed 
Newton in his demonstration of the law of 
gravity, has practically as full and clear a 
knowledge of the subject investigated as New- 
ton had. The same remark applies to the 
whole field of pure and mixed mathematics ; 
likewise to poetry and ethics. 

SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The sources of knowledge, as laid down by 
our most accurate logicians,* are: First, Infor- 
mation ; by which is meant that kind of know- 
ledge derived from observation and testimony. 
Second, Instruction; or “that which may be 
elicited by reasoning, and consequently is im- 
plied in that which we already know.” This 
kind “we assent to on that ground, and not 
from observation or testimony.” And our 
author goes on remarking that, “to take a 
geometrical truth upon ¢érust, or attempt to 
ascertain it by observation, would betray a total 
ignorance of the nature of the science. In the 
longest demonstration, the mathematical 





* Whately’s Logic, Book IV., Chap. 2, Sec. 1. 





teacher seems only to lead us to make use of 
our own stores, and point out to us how much 
we had already admitted; and in the case of 
many ethical propositions, we assent at first 
hearing, though perhaps we had never heard 
or thought of the proposition before. So do 
we readily assent to the testimony of a respect- 
able man, who tells us that our troops have 
gained a victory over the Indians; but how 
different is the nature of the assent in the two 
cases! In the latter we are disposed to thank 
the man for his information, as being such as 
no wisdom or learning would have enabled us 
to ascertain; in the former we exclaim, ‘ Very 
true! that is a valuable and just remark; that 
never struck me before! implying at once our 
practical ignorance of it, and also our con- 
sciousness that we possess, in what we already 
know, the means to ascertain the truth of it; 
that we have a right, in short, to bear our tes- 
timony to its truth.” 

In Prout’s Bridgewater Treatise, p. 2, we 
find the following remarks: “ The fundamental 
difference between these two great branches of 
human knowledge [information and instruc- 
tion] as well as their consequences, can not 
perhaps be more strikingly illustrated than in 
the following familiar exposition by a cele- 
brated writer: ‘A clever man,’ says Sir J. 
Herschel, ‘shut up alone and allowed unlim- 
ited time, might reason out for himself all the 
truths of mathematics, by proceeding from 
those simple notions of space and number of 
which he can not divest himself without ceas- 
ing to think; but he would never tell by any 
effort of reasoning what would become of a 
lump of sugar, if immersed in water, or what 
impression would be produced on his eye by 
mixing the colors yellow and blue,’ results 
which can be learned only from experience.” 

GENERAL EVIDENCES. 

Instruction and information combined make 
up the sum-total of human knowledge. The 
former is or may be common to all men havy- 
ing the free exercise of intellectual faculties. 
The latter depends upon fortuitous circum- 
stances, but a want of it can not be supposed 
to result from any inherent defect of mind. 
Of course the mind can not be informed with- 
out the agency of sensation and the evidence 
of testimony. These, however, are physical 
means, and no part of the mind. The idealist 
ignored matter, the materialist eliminated 
mind, but “common sense” held fast to both. 
Within the memory of men now living, Phre- 
nology was set down as a stupendous humbug 
by men who advocated idealism. The tables 
are turning rapidly. Neither idealism nor 
materialism is now regarded as complete in 
itself, and learned professors begin to admit 
there is at least something in Phrenology. 
But we are met with the objection, “ Phrenol- 
ogy, of all systems of mental philosophy, most 
clearly points out the inequality of mind. That 
is the very essence of the system.” And here 
we get back again to the concrete idea. The 
phrenologist reads the mental ability, but 
says nothing about the essence of mind. He 
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knows that a certain organization will develop 
certain mental traits, but he also knows that 
as a system of mental philosophy it treats the 
subject examined as concrete, made up of 
mind and mental organs. The greatest 
reproach ever cast upon the science was the 
assertion, that by making brain mind it led to 
materialism, and as a consequence to infidelity, 
whereas no intelligent phrenologist ever con- 
tended that brain was mind. But he lives and 
thinks—he knows that the brain is the system 
of organs through which the mind acts. It is 
the machine or set of tools used by the mind 
in making its wares, and is it unnatural that 
the product of the workman should correspond 
somewhat with the tools employed? As the 
skillful mechanic for want of proper tools may 
appear to be a bungler, so the mind for want 
of a proper physical organization may manifest 
foolishness. I am of. opinion that it is legiti- 
mately inferable that Phrenology begins with 
the axiom, that mind is the same, whenever 


found; and on this axiom alone it can predi- | 


cate its conclusion, that if the physical man be 


of a certain description, certain qualities of | 
mind will be manifested. The size and shape | 
of brain are not always a criterion of mental | 
power, any more than the size and shape of | 


body are the measure of physical strength. 


Exercise and habit have much to do in either | 


case. So have temperament and health. We 
may thus see howa small but active brain may 


accomplish more than a large and sluggish | 
Why may not there be skill of brain as , 
well as skill of fingers? and this skill in either | 
case depends on the adaptation and training of | 
The unpracticed mechanic loses | 
his art, and the unpracticed brain its. facility | 


one. 


the organ. 


of serving themind. Exercise strengthens and 
improves both. The mind, however, remains 
the same, and always sees truth in the same 
light. It may know and will without having 
the power to execute, and it may fail to know 
because its dwelling-place shuts out the light 
of truth and cramps its active powers. 


But I apprehend my proposition will meet 
with most opposition outside the phreno- 
logical realm. It is opposed to the teaching 
of ages, and the faith in which most men were 
reared, though it crops out in general princi- 
ples whenever the race is treated of as a whole. 
All men are supposed to know the law of the 
land, and a plea of ignorance will not avail. 
Not one man in a hundred is actually conver- 
sant with the law, yet the legislature presumes 
all men are capable of learning it, and deter- 
mines that they should. So of the laws of na- 
ture and the principles of moral conduct,—all 
men are presumed to know and practice them. 
So of colleges and schools,—all are presumed 
capable of accomplishing the same course of 
study. And though few men reason exten- 
sively, yet -the law and society presume all 
men will act rationally. 

What is the strongest proof of the unity of 
the race? External form and features will not 
always determine the question, for some brutes 
approach near to man in these respects. But 








when minds come in contact with each other, 
and it is found that similar motives and prin- 
ciples govern each, then a brotherhood is rec- 
ognized, and not till then. 

The proposition and principles I have at- 
tempted to set forth have such an extensive 
bearing and application, that the limits of one 
article will barely permit their suggestion, with 
but little opportunity to prove the positions 
assumed. It is hoped, however, that sufficient 
has been said to bring the subject squarely be- 
fore the intelligent readers of the Journau. If 
new truth has been developed, I rest assured it 
will be appreciated and improved. If my po- 
sition is false, they will be equally ready to ex- 
pose and condemn it. 


en oe 
BE KIND TO THE BRRING. 
BY D. ©, M‘CALLUM. 


Be kind to the erring, the humble, the meck, 
*Tis the coward alone would trample the weak ; 
Ye know not how deeply the past they deplore— 
In charity cover their sins evermore. 


Be kind to the erring, the lowly, the sad ; 

Oft circumstance ruleth, whose ghain driveth mad. 
Ah! boast not thy virtue, but con thy heart o'er, 
Communion with self crusheth pride evermore. 


Commune with thyself, think how reckless thou art 
Enriching thy coffers to wither thine heart ; 

Take warning by thousands on yonder dark shore— 
Remember, thy soul must exist evermore. 


Cherish good for itself, nor measure thy gain: 
Such motives are sordidly selfish and vain ; 

In deeds blessing all, and with heart gushing o’er, 
Flowing on to the ocean of love evermore. 


Religion is naught, all pretensions are vain, 

If works are still wantingy ah! where is thy gain? 
As bark cast away on some desolate shore, 

As wreck on the deep, thou art gone evermore. 


Thy days fleet away as a meteer’s gleam ; 

Flashing bright for a moment they fade as a dream; 
Yea, dream though it be, yet on far distant shore 
Shall in thunders re-echo the past evermore. 


As flower dost thou blossom, mere thing of a day; 
As breath of the flower thou wilt vanish away; 
Let love be thy motto this weary life o’er, 

Then in sunshine of love wilt thou bask evermore. 


oo 
MONEY VS. ENTERPRISE. 


Tue following story is said to be strictly 
true. 

Mr. P., a wealthy man, retired from business, 
was urged by a friend to engage in a mercan- 
tile scheme, from which large profits were ap- 


parent. “You are right,” said he, “as regards 
the probable success of the scheme, but I shall 
not embark in it. I have too much money 
already.” 

He was asked to explain, and remarked: 
“Yes, I would not cross the street to gain 
thousands. I should be happier if my income 
were less. I am old, and in a year or two, 
whatever I possess will avail me naught. My 
daughters are dead, and I have three sons 
whom I dearly love. My own education had 
been neglected ; my fortune was gained by hon- 
est labor and careful economy; I had no time 
for study, but I resolved that my sons should 
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have every advantage. They each reccived a 
classical education, and then I gave them the 
choice of a profession. The eldest would be a 
physician; the second chose the law; the 
third resolved to follow my footsteps as a 
merchant. This was all te my mind; I was 
proud of my sons, and trusted one day to see 
them distinguished, or at least useful to their 
fellow-men. I spared no expense in their 
training ; they had never wanted money, for I 
gave each a liberal allowance. Never had 
men fairer opportunities; but look at the fe- 
sults: the physician has no patients; the law- 
yer no clients; while the merchant—instead of 
following my example—is above visiting his 
counting-room! In vain I urge them to great- 
er diligence. What is the response? ‘There 
is no use, father—we shall never want money ; 
we know you have enough for all.’ Thus, in- 
stead of being energetic and useful members of 
society, my sons are mere idlers and men of 
vain display. Had they been forced to strug- 
gle against difficulties to gain their professions, 
and were eyen now dependent on their own 
exertions for support, they would in all proba- 
bility have done credit to themselves and me.” 


> ome 


LIGHTS OF OMAHA. 
FAMILIAR SKETCHES. 


Omana is a city which has caused much ex- 
citement of late among that large class of per- 
sons properly designated fortune-seekers, as 
well as among that more dignified, sedate, and 
philosophical portion which watches the social 
and commercial exhibitions demonstrated in 
the cities which rise as if by magic. And these 
commercial exhibitions afford a wide field for 
the contemplation of the thoughtful, as reveal- 
ing a modern tendency likely either to shake 
or illustrate, destroy an old or establish a new 
tenet in political economy. A country as pro- 
lific of these phenomena as the new West, 
while it causes the first-named class to gravi- 
tate to the center to which interest attracts 
them, is viewed, doubtless, by the philosophical 
much as the naturalist looks upon a territory 
subject to irregular and anomalous volcanic ex- 
pressions. 

Occupying so conspicuous a place in the pub- 
lic mind as does this trans-Missouri.city, brief 
sketches of its prominent men can not fail to be 
of interest. The writer, during an extended 
sojourn in the Queen City of the West, which 
but recently terminated, feels himself qualified 
to give them in a general way. As elsewhere, 
the lawyers make themselves the most notori- 
ous there, and I shall first speak of them. 
There seems to be a natural division in this 
class, which should be followed when practica- 
ble: the divisien is into lawyers of Eastern 
and lawyers of Western tendencies of mind 
and habits. Although most of the Douglas 
County bar are from the East, yet we find that 
different species of mental capacity engender 
different degrees of conformity to the circum- 
stances of place; and we shall doubtless dis- 
cover herein that not only is the division just, 
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but the arrangement which places them in 
contrast the most interesting and agreeable. 
NO. I.—ANDREW J. POPPLETON. 

This gentleman I classify among the first 
division. He is about thirty-eight years of age, 
and was born, I believe, at Oakland, Michigan ; 
he graduated at Union College, and received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts from the hands 
of the celebrated Dr. Nott. In 1854 he started 
for the Far West, having also taken a degree 
in the Poughkeepsie Law School previous. 

Mr. P.’s appearance indicates him much 
older than is really the case, owing, probably, 
to his devoted attention to a professional prac- 
tice at once extensive and severe in character. 
Even on the street his mind seems occupied 
with the engagements of his duties, and he fre- 
quently passes a familiar face without beioken- 
ing recognition. This is not, however suggest- 
ive, 1am sure, due to a forbidding disposition, 
nor to arrogant feeling, but to abstraction of 
mind. He is a well-built man. His habits are 
very exemplary, although a face usually suffused 
with redness might detract from his character 
for temperance in the eyes of a stranger. 

Mr. P.’s success in law, while it .arises in a 
great measuré from studious application, is 
mainly the achievement of marked natural 
accomplishments; however well he may urge 
a point to the court, his forte is evidently be- 
fore the jury. Ido not claim for him the high. 
est degree of endowment in the loftiest style 
of oratory,—as I would not claim for Phillips 
the due of Curran; nor for the impetuous and 
enthusiastic Henry the dignity and positive 
strength of Webster ; still, in his way, Mr. Pop- 
pleton has few equals in the West. 

Having established himself upon the site of 
Omaha when (as he is fond of saying) the grass 
was taller than his head where now stand 
large blocks of buildings, with an anticipation 
which little more than a dozen years have jus- 
tified right strangely—he has, as it were, re- 
ceived into the bosom of that land every 
comer. He predicted long ago, in a private 
letter, that a State would be founded there 
whose “prosperity, wealth, and refinement 
would vie with that of the great State of Ili- 
nois”” within a lifetime. 

Having thus made himself familiar with the 
character of the people who have settled the 
State, he goes before a jury not only with the 
cunning of one who understands an art, but 
is fully acquainted with the material which 
he must mold. Earnestness has been his 
study ; and one is disposed almost to think that 
he has impressed into its service control of the 
facial muscles and a peculiar seriousness of the 
eyes, as well as a treacherous limb which causes 
a break in his gait. But these physical eccen- 
tricities are partly, at least, owing to the effect 
of a paralytic stroke which embarrasses and 
sometimes governs his minor actions and ex- 
pressions. He is very skillful in playing upon 
prejudices and swaying the sympathies of his 
hearers; and when the straits of his case com- 
pel it, he makes them very efficient ministers, 
if not to convince, at least to strangle the rea- 
son; and so much thereof as can not be thus 
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disposed of, he satisfies with specious and often 
far-fetched analogies. He gives plausibility to 
every hypothesis necessary to enhance his cli- 
ent’s interests however weak may be its real 
character. His physical excitement when 
speaking, too, is no insignificant accompani- 
raent of his oratory; he is never awkward, as 
he is never namby-pamby in his gestures. When 
under the inspiration of his subject, or the cli- 
max of some figure or argument is approached, 
his hands shake, his fingers tremble, and his 
voice is invariably high-pitched and strained as 
it is always tremulous and quivering. Anoth- 
er secret of his success is his bending every in- 
cident of a case to touch his client’s interests ; 
he grasps what some despise as features imma- 
terial and even ridiculous in character, and by 
the hardihood, no less than by the plausibility 
of his association of them, weaves them into 
the jury’s doubts or convictions. 

It is said that in the trial of a cause wherein 
the opposing counsel, who is now a highly re- 
spectable practitioner there, was dressed in a 
costume then deemed too exquisite to accord 
with frontier propriety, he appropriated this 
circumstance as a serious characteristic of the 
case, and relying on provincial prejudice, left 
the merits, which inclined the other way, un- 
discussed, and sat down. The result showed 
that it was a judicious step, since the jury would 
not be made to distinguish between the merits 
and the lawyer’s clothes, and gave a verdict 
accordingly. 

NO. Il.—JOHN I. REDICK. 

I deem it quite apposite, in view of the plan 
agreed upon with myself, as premised, to give 
some approximation to the correct delineation 
of the characters here introduced to the reader. 
But who can picture this eccentric lawyer? It 
can be done by the most expert with that little 
satisfaction which an artist gives whose pro- 
duction lacks the portrayal of those ever- 
changing expressions which light one set of 
features and throw shade around another—an 
exhibition momentarily reversing itself, or ma- 
king another arrangement entirely novel. No 
one has been so careless an observer as to have 
failed to discover this facial characteristic in 
some men, just as no person, who has dwelt 
among landscapes, has failed to notice the sun, 
as it progressed into the day, dispersing the 
shadows from one field or valley to another. 
Such are some of the physical analogies of a 
character whose chameleon phases are its dis- 
tinction,—phases which ‘commingle and ex- 
change or communicate blushes with such 
disregard of rule, that it is impossible to dis- 
engage them for the purpose of ascertaining 
their degree or significance. 

Mr. Redick is about forty years of age, and a 
native of Michigan, though subsequently a res- 
ident of Pennsylvania. He israther slight in 
build, yet of good figure and familiar address. 
Asa lawyer, he is a great power before the W est- 
orn jury. He takes his case before it with great 
vigor, but in manner far different from that of 
Mr. Poppleton, though scarcely less successful. 
‘He never indulges in sentiment in his address- 
es; but with a quick Western readiness and 





shrewdness he assaults a jury, and with the first 
onslaught takes possession of it. As he is re- 
markable for his victorious attacks, so is he 
quick in reorganizing a command with him- 
self at the head. He is hearty and assiduous 
in the prosecution of every scheme to which 
he puts hands. Schuyler Colfax, our Vice- 
President-elect, has testified to this. Recently, 
when Mr. Colfax was bent on passing by Omaha 
on his way to the mountains, Mr. Redick un- 
dertook to produce him before the public, 
and did so. Mr. Colfax said that he had been 
“captured and made a prisoner of war” after 
a determined defense. 

His jollity and inimitable style of telling a 
joke make him no less the center of a so- 
cial circle than his masterly conduct of trials 
in court makes him sought by clients. Never 
did John IL. Redick commence the argument of 
a cause without first giving his adversary the 
benefit of considerable attention in the way of 
pleasantry and hits skillfully perpetrated; his 
audacity in the employment of these gives 
them quite as much point as genuine merit, be- 
ing united with an illustrative and felicitous 
manner, Even in an argument in the U. 8. 
Supreme Court, and under the severe coun- 
tenance of Chief Justice Taney, he found no 
sufficient consideration to preclude his in- 
dulgence in this habit, though, it is said, the 
Justice of that august body appeared some- 
what moved by surprise at the species uf mat- 
ter brought up so familiarly fer their consid- 
eration. In his forensic as well as political 
efforts he pays little regard to the proprieties 
which the sophomore esteems so necessary an 
accomplishment, but in the independence of 
Western character slashes here and there, with 
frequent and weighty rather than with studied 
and practiced blows. 

Mr. Redick is one of the wealthiest men of 
that far city. He is of warm domestic appre- 
ciations, and exhibits the utmost delight in 
honoring his accomplished lady and precocious 
boys. He is happy as he goes along, and sur- 
rounds himself with every elegance and lux- 
ury ; his residence is quite palatial, and is ap- 
pointed with all the modern improvements. 
His hospitality and address as a host are qual- 
ities which cap his character. It is related that 
he was once called upon by a professional 
brother for a conveyance to a political meet- 
ing some miles distant, which the latter was 
engaged to address,—an application which he 
duly honored. The gentleman closed a long, 
studied, and edifying speech as follows: “ Gen- 
tlemen, I am not. the speaker who calculated 
to address you; my few desultory remarks are 
merely prefatory to the splendid speech which 
Mr. Redick is prepared to give you; fellow- 
citizens, Jet me introduce Mr. Redick!” 

Mr. Redick hit on an expedient, and as the 
applause subsided, said: “ Fellow-citizens, I 
just want to tell you how this matter stands. 
This man here solicited of your prominent 
associates the opportunity .to deliver a 
speech which he has got off some ten times in 
my hearing; when he got ready to come, he 
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came to me and said his clothes were too poor, 
and that he had no buggy, and was hard up. 
Well (you know) I felt sorry forhim. I always 
feel sorry fora man. So I helped him all I 
could. Said I,‘ Ill lend you my clothes and 
carry you down.’ Gentlemen, do you see the 
coathe has on? Broadcloth—cost me $35; do 
you see that elegant vest? Cost me $8; and 
those pants? Cost me $15. Gentlemen, I can 
tell you what every rag he has got on cost me. 
(Here, says R., I heard behind me a loud whis- 


we Ranney 





é) f ° | | mained with him until I married and settled 
N 2 JUS 1010 q p . | off, and located my house on a high hill, with 
a eaanenreit ial eed Ok acini ds ha Wiis aa northern exposure. We had little summer 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of sickness, but from January to the first of May 
Be Se CLT our doctor’s bill was frequently quite heavy 
mn from winter sickness. I had a plantation situ- 

ated not far from mie that happened to have a 
southern and southwestern protection, both of 
hill and woods, and the negroes were exempt 
from winter sickness, and: in fact, had scarcely 
any sickness whatever. The difference in the 





DWELLING SITES AND HEALTH. 


[A CORRESPONDENT of the Southern Cultivator 
writes as follows of his experience with refer- 
ence to the comparative healthfulness of dwell- 


per, ‘—— —— ——, Redick!’] 


Yes, gentle- 


men, I can do that. 


Now, gentlemen, I came 


ings having a northern exposure, and those 
having a southern exposure :] 


health of my two places was the thing that 
caused me to think there was any advantage 
in the location of houses for the prevention of 











from Michigan; all honest men come from 
there; this man is a nice fellow, and is from 
Michigan—but, gentlemen, he will lie! Gentle- 
men, he will lie!” Mr. Redick says, “I got the 
best of him;” and the writer concurs. Ata 
political meeting of colored men which took 
place just before I left, he was called on to 
speak. As it was in the street, and a large 
concourse had gathered, Mr. R. undertook to 
pay a due regard to their capacity. Waxing 
warm he seemed to have forgotten all but his 
colored hearers, when Gen. 8. stopped him and 
whispered something in his ear. “ Ladies!” 
said he, proceeding, “ what do I care for the 
ladies! If ladies come to a colored political 
meeting they must take what the Lord sends 
them !” 

Mr. Redick is of a very generous disposition 
in matters of money. Some time ago, when 


called on by a young lawyer in straitened 
circumstances for an advance of some money 
on a valuable watch, esteemed for its associa- 
tions, he gave him a hundred dollars, and would 
receive no security for its payment. He gives 
liberally to every species of charity. How can 
the writer close this sketch more appropriately 
than with this truthful statement? 

PORTLAND. 


rr Ob + oo 
THE WISHING CAP. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 





Ir fairy tales were true, 
And fortunes were my hap, 
T'll tell you what I'd do, 
If I'd the wishing cap: 
I'd make each maid a wife, 
Who'd give both heart and hand; 
And all domestic strife 
I'd banish from the land. 


No arm that wrought or plow’d, 
Should ever toil in vain; 
The great should not be proud, 
The small should not complain ; 
The friendship of a friend 
Should last through good and ill; 
And, constant to the end, 
Should guide the wanderer still. ‘ 


All rulers should be just, 
And people should be wise, 
And ewords and spears should rust, 
For lack of enemies: 
The trinmphs of our time 
Should blees the poorest lot, 
And misery and crime 
Should die and be forgot. 


1 iesdpltintaaltad lta diene 
Frrenpsaip has the skill and observation of 
the, best physician, the diligence and vigilance 


of the best nurse, and the tenderness and pa- 
tience of the best mother. 





I am dying of a cough, and as this is the last 
letter that I expect to write to any paper, I 
thought I would give you my opinion on the ; , 
location of houses, 80 a8 to. prevent winter a place for two or three generations will ma- 
complaints, such as coughs, colds, rheumatism, terially change for better wd worse im constitu- 
pneumonia, bronchitis, and Consumption. My ore according to the locality of the house, and 
theory is, that families, whose houses are lo- especially for the worse if the house wel =—s 
cated on northern declivities, with northern northern exposure, and the family room in the 


and northwestern exposures, will be much winter is in the north end of the house. 
more subject to winter complaints than those 
whose houses are located on southern declivi- Pure Arr IN CaurcHES—SLEEPY CONGRE- 
ties, with northern protection and southern | Gations—The Hraminer and Chronicle urges 
exposure. thorough ventilation. It says: 

I was raised jn Georgia, on a place of north- “The ventilation of dwellings, by which air, 
ern exposure; the house on top of the hill, | in its natural proportions, can be supplied 
and negro houses on the northern declivity. I | night and day—and never more than at night 
find the family that lived there after my father | —is a point deserving the most earnest study ; 
left it, are disposed to bronchial diseases. The | yet the necessity of it is so little appreciated, 
woman of the house died of consumption, and | that thousands of houses are built annually 
the old negroes (though well cared for) were | with not the slightest reference to this para- 
rheumatic. I will state, also, that the family | mount want of their inmates. As a general 
room was in the northern end of the house. | rule, the cracks in windows form the only 
My father moved to another place, situated on | means of ingress for ‘ vital air;’ but even here 
a high hill, with northern exposure. I re- | ingenious folly has invented ‘ weather strips,’ 


winter sickness. 
If my opinions are correct, a family living on 


—_—_——» 0 
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STARTLING ADVICE. 


Meprcat Man: “ And then with regard to the swelling at the back of your head,—I don’t apprehend anything 
serious ; but you must keep your eye on it—keep your eye on it.” 
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to exclude what little might surreptitiously 
force its way in, to save men from the deadly 
poison of their own exhalations. 

“To a great many people ‘night air’ is a 
source of intense disquiet. So they shut their 
windows tight, and sleep in an atmosphere 
which becomes rapidly laden with foul gases 
beside which ‘ night air’ is purity itself. Night 
air, if directly breathed, is undoubtedly un- 
healthful, especially in miasmatic regions; but 
it is far less so than the putrid air of a close 
room which has been several times breathed 
over. 

“In churches and other public buildings, 
the same improper neglect of ventilation is 
observable. Who that has entered late into a 
crowded church of a winter evening, but has 
started involuntarily back at the first whiff of 
the nauseous odors which greeted the nostrils ? 
A thousand human beings, breathing over and 
over again the exhalations from each other’s 
throats and from every pore of the skin, till 
the head is dizzy and the cheek flushed, is a 
pitiable—not to say a disgusting—spectacle. 
A great deal of the stupidity, inattention, and 
restlessness of which ministers frequently com- 
plain, springs from the simple lack of oxygen. 
One who knows, quaintly suggests that ‘it 
would be wise for preachers, who are annoyed 
with drowsy congregations, to inquire how far 
the stimulus of pure air might be advantage- 
ously substituted for scolding !’ 

“The proper ventilation of public buildings 
of every character ought to be made the sub- 
ject of legislation. Builders of halls, churches, 
school-houses, and tenement-houses should be 
compelled, by rigid enactment, to provide for 
a copious supply of the vital element. The 
principles of ventilation are now pretty well 
understood by those who haye made them a 
study, and these principles it would not be 
difficult to embody in a general law. 

Meantime, builders of churches would do 
well to bear in mind, that a man in the full 
possession of his faculties is a much more likely 
subject of grace than one who, by reason of foul 
air, is inattentive, languid, dull, and sleepy. 

_———> <> 


How Cxewrne-Gum 1s Mape.—A great 
many American girls and boys, as well as chil- 
dren of larger growth, have acquired the truly 
disgusting habit of chewing gum. It may be 
pleasant for them to know how itismade. An 
exchange tells them: 

“The greatest gum manufacturing establish- 
ment is at Podunk, Mass., and the fame of the 
gum (and the gum itself) is ‘in the mouths’ of 
many. One of the employees of that establish- 
ment, who has become thoroughly initiated into 
the mysteries of the manufacture of the gum, 
was recently discharged from the establishment, 
and has divulged the mode of making the gum 
which these young Americans masticate with 
such velocity and apparent satisfaction. The 
gum is made of certain parts of Fat nge 
gum-tragacanth, a small quantity of resin, and 
Jat. The fat used is not lard (that being too 
expensive), but it is a substance expressed from 
the bodies of hogs, cats, dogs, and other animals 
found dead in the streets of cities.” 

Nice, isn’t it? 








Communications. 


Under this head we pablish euch voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without fudorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts. 








WINTHRING IN THE SOUTH. 





A CORRESPONDENT, writing from Aiken, South Caro- 
lina, sent us the following, which lack of space precluded 
us from publishing before : 

As chill November's wintry blasts approach, many a 
sufferer from pulmonary disease is discussing with his 
physician and friends the propriety of seeking a more 
genial clime, in the hope of being restored to health and 
vigor. Itis generally admitted by physicians that mere 
drug-riedication is of but little availin tuberculosis, and 
depenience must be had on a change of scene and cli- 
mate; but unfortunately knowledge of the peculiarities 
of various climates has been so little formularized and 
systernatized by medical men, that very frequently the 
patient is disappointed in realizing the benefit expected. 
Not knowing where would be the best place, he simply 
goes South or goes North, In this view, a few remarks 
about this locality might prove serviceable in drawing 
attention to the benefits to be derived by invalids by re- 
sorting hither. In phthisis, the beneficial effect of a 
change of locality is in a great measure attributable to 
the following circumstances: 

First—The least possible exertion, and ¢ 


ann ~ 


parts of the Union. The reputation it enjoys is not 
based on a few isolated cases, but is the result of thirty 
years’ experience, and of thousands of cases which have 
been benefited by a temporary or permanent sojourn 
there. The hotel accommodations are first-class, or 
board can be obtained in private families in the village 
or at the neighboring farm-houses. 

The writer was one who for years was in il] health, and 
who has lost several relatives by consumption. After 
visiting France, Italy, Cuba, Florida, and other locali- 
ties, the sanitary effects of the climate of Aiken was 
brought to his notice. Having resided here for a num- 
ber of years, and witnessed the remarkable effects of 
this climate, he would heartily commend Aiken to the 
notice of others. E. J. C. WOOD. 


mee 


WOMAN'S SPHERE IN UTAH. 


Tue women of Salt Lake City, as will be seen by the 
following communication, are not disposed to be left 
behind in the race of improvement by their Eastern ais- 
ters. They feel the importance of extending their ephere 
of labor and of usefulness, and of making for themselves 
room in the world for the more complete exercise and 
development of all their faculties. The object of the 
“Female Relief Society” is certainly a good one, and 
we have no doubt but that the women who have the 
work in hand will make it a means of good not only to 
tltose who may receive its help in time of need, but to 
th Ives also, in the promotion of their own intel- 





quent rest 
of the diseased organs. 

Secondly—A freer action of the skin. 

Thirdly—A general tonic effect on the whole system. 

The climates most frequently resorted to by consump- 
tive invalids on this continent are those of Minnesota 
and Canada on the one hand, and of Flofida, Cuba, etc., 
on the other. The air of Minnesota and that class of 
climates is remarkably dry, and highly rarefied and 
oxygenated, consequently thoroughly aerates the blood ; 
but as the thermometer frequently falls far below zero, 
the patient is confined much of the time to the house, 
and those troubled with bronchitis find the keen, cold, 
cutting winds insupportable. The mild and moist cli- 
mates of the Southern sea-coast and islands are far more 
pleasant to the feelings of the invalid, but are objection- 
able on account of the debilitating and enervating effect 
they have on the system. 

The desideratum is to finda climate combining the 
dryness of the one with the mild, genial temperature of 
the other. 

On the Pacific coast and on the table-lands of Mexico 
and South America these conditions are well fulfilled; 
but the difficulty of access and of obtaining the comforts 
necessary for an invalid, put them out of the reach of the 
majority. 

The town of Aiken, 8. C., probably combines as many 
of the requisites for the successful treatment of tudbercu- 
losis as any place now resorted to; and we would suggest 
to those who purpose making a change to pay Aiken at 
least a passing visit. 

A large majority of those who stopped there for a few 
weeks on their return from Florida last spring expressed 
a regret that they bad not sooner been made aware of 
the sanitary effects of this climate, as their improvement 
while there was marked and decided. 

Situated on a high ridge which divides the waters of 
the Edisto River from those of the Savannah, amid the 
pine barrens of ,Sonth Carolina, on a sandy soil, the 
natural drainage is so nearly perfect that a few moments 
after the heaviest rains the invalid can walk out without 
danger of wetting his feet. 

Although the thermometer falls lower than in Florida, 
there is no day so cold as to prevent his taking the re- 
quisite out-door exercise, The town is regularly laid 
out with streets 150 feet wide, and the stores are well 
supplied with such articles as are in general demand. 
Social and intellectnal advantages are provided by 
churches, and a society of a higher tone than is generally 
met with ag small places. The physicians are gentlemen 
of high standing in their profession, who have made this 
class of disease their specialty. It is easily accessible, 
being within 47 hours’ travel by rail from New York, and 
communication by mail and telegraph is kept up with all 





lectual, social, and moral improvement. 
A valued lady correspondent of Salt Lake City, under 
date of November 13th, 1868, writes as follows: 


Sart Lake Cyry, 13th November, 1868. 
The laying of the corner-stone of a “ Temple of Com- 
merce,”’ by the Female Relief Society of the fifteenth 
ward, Salt Lake City, took place yesterday. The novelty 
consists in its being a female enterprise developed under 
the fostering care of Bishop R. T. Burton. A large 
audience, composed in part of members of the Society, 
was on the ground. At2 p.m., after the usual form on 
such occasions, the following address was read by the 
president, followed by an extempore speech by E. R. 
Snow on Woman's Relations to the Sterner Sex; a 
speech by Bishop Burton, commendatory and encourag- 
ing, and one by Mrs. Bashaby Smith appropriate to the 

occasion. Mrs. 8. M. K. 


> ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen and Ladies—I appear before you on this 
interesting occasion in behalf of the Female Relief 
Society, to express thanks to Almighty God that the 
wheels of progress have been permitted to run until they 
have brought us to a more extended field of useful labor 
for female minds and hands. 

It will be readily admitted that woman's allotted 
sphere of labor is not sufficiently extensive and varied 
to enable her to exercise all her God-given powers and 
faculties in the manner best calculated to strengthen, 
and develop, and perfect her; nor are her labors made 
sufficiently remunerative to insure her that independence 
essential to true womanly dignity. 

We realize that unless wisely conducted, our practical 
operations may subject us to criticisms and censure. 
But the consciousness that our theory is correct, and our 
efforts in the direction of haman improvement and uni- 
versal good, will strengthen and encourage us, bestow- 
ing that boon— 

“ Which nothing earthly gives or can destroy, 

The soul’s calm sunshine and the heartfelt joy.” 

With feelings of humility and gratitude I stand upon 
this consecrated rock, and contemplate the anticipated 
result of the completion of this unpretending edifice 
(which I will here call “Our Store’), the upper story of 
which will be dedicated to art and to science ; the lower 
story to commerce or trade. I view this as a etepping- 
stone to similar enterprises on a grander scale. 

The object of the building is to enable the members of 
the Society more perfectly to combine their labors, their 
means, their tastes, and their talents for improvement, 
physically, socially, morally, intellectually, and finan- 
cially, and for more extended usefulness, 

Many gentlemen kindly proffer their aid in forwarding 
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this enterprise. To them, in behalf of the cause for 
which we labor, we extend heartfelt thanks. 

We feel that our friends who so graciously patronize 
us will expect much at our hands. We promise you our 
best endeavors to meet your highest expectations. But 
we ask you mercifully to remember that the seat at the 
merchant's counting-room table is a new one for us to 
occupy, hence, as pioneers for our sex in this depart- 
ment of female labor in our Territory, we beg you not to 
be too severe in your criticisms, but show your magnan- 
imity by giving us an approving look and an occasional 
encouraging word. With such helps, and the continued 
blessing of God, we have all confidence that we shall be 
enabled to extend variously needed relief, and make our 
labors a blessing to the cause of humanity. 

[ Now this is a bold—may we not say grand ?—move- 
ment for the Salt Lake sisterhood. With the inevitable 
franchise, for which women are asking, nay demanding, 
these Mormon wives and mothers will be in the majority, 
and when ‘hey vote it will fix things just as they please. 
We are in favor of the movement. Let the usurping 
“lords of creation” make their peace while they may. 
Clear the track, for the locomotive is on its way to Salt 
Lake City.] 
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ORATORY, SACRED AND SECULAR.* 


WERE it possible to form an orator by precept and 
rule, this little book were perhaps sufficient for the pur- 
pose; but as it is necessary to have material to work 
upon, and that of no mean quality, without which all 
efforts to rise to distinction are vain, the author has 
chosen as his proper province the task of cultivating and 
fostering the germ of the popular orator, which lies con- 
cealed under the rough exterior of many minds. In 
doing this he has certainly displayed an intimate 
acquaintance with the laws that govern the connection 
of thought, and with the most effective order of express- 
ing our vivid conceptions in words, 

Familiar as he is, both by practical experience and 
deep and profound investigation, with the most effective 
means of touching the hearts and swaying the emotions 
of large assemblies of human beings, he has given us a 
condensed and comprehensive epitome of directions for 
framing a discourse, and giving it forth to the audience 
in such a manner as to stir the public mind to its 
‘depths within depths,” and call forth the latent feelings 
of the heart, whether to arouse it to the calls of patriot- 
ism, to lead it in the rongh and difficult paths of argu- 
ment, or to touch the secret fountains of all our feelings, 
and call forth all that the heart contains in the stirring 
appeals that religion is capable of making to our better 
natures. 

The anthor has taken much pains to divest his work of 
all superfinous matter, and this is a trait of no small 
value in the present age, when it seems to be the general 
aim of authors to expand their works to the utmost pos- 
sible limits, and monopolize to themselves the time and 
attention of the reader. The period of human life is too 
short to follow out the dilute disquisitions of opr modern 
authors on any great variety of subjects. Searching for 
a thought in many of them is too nearly a literal illustra- 
tion of Shakspeare’s sarcasm of “ looking for two grains 
of wheat in a bushel of chaff, and which when found are 
not worth the search.” It is therefore refreshing to find 
a work on a subject which presents the greatest tempta- 
tions to diffuseness, written with that careful selection 
of thought which shows that the author has condensed 
long dissertations into a few words, giving the central 
idea, and leaving the reader to indulge his own reasoning 
powers as he shall see proper. It is, in fact, a concentra- 
tion of the essential ideas that throng within the writer's 
fertile mind, yet it is not a dry and tedious text-book of 
detached thoughts. 

The author has that happy faculty, so rarely found, of 
infusing life and animation into an essay which deals 
with little save suggestive thought. The style is easy, 
free, and flowing; taking on as much of ornament as is 


* Oratory, Sacred and Secular: or, the Extemporane- 
ous Speaker. With sketches of the most eminent 
Speakers of all Ages. By William Pitt r, author of 

.”’ Introduction by Hon. John A. 
containing Chairman's Guide 
eetings. Tinted paper. 12mo. 

Yells, New York, 





$1 50. 5S. R. 
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consistent with a rigid adherence to conciseness and 
solidity of material. It is eminently a readable book ; 
one which is destined to rise far above the general level 
of cotemporary literature, and to exert a lasting infiu- 
ence on the pulpit and the forum. 

Like other works, it has its faults, and among them, 
perhaps, a layman may be excused for selecting one 
which would come with a better grace from the pulpit. 
The sacred office of the ministry is perhaps presented 
too exclusively as an intellectual labor. Proper prepara- 
tions for the discourse are given, the prerequisites neces- 
sary to qualify the minister are fully and freely dwelt 
upon, and perhaps nothing superfiuous is demanded; but 
the one great qualifying power, the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, teaching them in that hour what they shall speak, 
is too much overlooked. There is, perhaps, too little 
space given to the essential prerequisite of prayer. 

The book is chiefly devoted to Sacred Oratory, as its 
great and leading object; the eloquence of the forum is 
touched upon perhaps too lightly, and here the work 
does not supersede the use of Blair’s Lectures in the 
Belles Lettres, or some other kindred treatise. 

An exceedingly valuable sketch of the leading orators 
of our own and the last age is added, which greatly in- 
creases the value of the book; and a supplementary code 
of rules for the government of public assemblies, under 
the title of ‘“‘ The Chairman’s Guide; making it an in- 
dispensable requisite for all aiming at distinction amid 
the exciting scenes of the forum. 


a 


Tue Sovran Comine In.—The best 
evidence of * reconstruction”? that we have yet seen is 
the fact, that great educational enterprises are being de- 
veloped all through those sections where, heretofore, 
school-houses were so few and far between as to be 
curiosities. Here isa letter from Raleigh, N. C., to the 
editor of the A. P. J., which explains itself: 

Dear Srr—I propose to issue on the 1st of December, 
certainly by the 1st of January, an educational monthly 
magazine of not less than 32 pp. 12mo., of reading mat- 
ter. The plan is to immediately circulate about 45,000 
copies in this State gratuitously, and 2,000 more through 
the South. As there is no such ‘work in the Southern 
States, our purpose is to make it the school periodical of 
this section. 

I now wish to ascertain how much advertising patron- 
age can be obtained from publishers and others. As the 
school systems of the South are in process of reconstruc- 
tion, and school material of all kinds will be in demand, 
this magazine offers advertising inducements of a supe- 
rior character. 

The terms of advertising will be: 

1 month. 
$10 00 
6 00 


00 
3 00 
Yearly advertisers to pay quarterly in the months of De- 
cember, March, June, and September. 
Advertisements for less than a year to be paid for at 
the expiration of the time for which they are inserted. 
No advertisement will be counted less than one-fourth 


page. 

Lavertions will state how many insertions, and how 
much space they wish to come 

Contracts for advertising to be in writing—advertisers 
to write such contracts as they wish to make, and for- 
ward the same to publishers to be — by them. 

I submit this Hy in to you and solicit your patronage, 
and hope you will consider it for your interest to give ad- 
vertisements.—Yours truly, 

8. 8. Asuiy, Supt. Public Instruction. 


[We trust this appeal to our school-book publishers will 
meet with a prompt response. There are a few millions 
of persons down South, big and little, old and young, 
to be educated, and cords of books will be wanted. Let 
the most enterprising supply the demand, The only 
special work we have to offer our Southern fellow-citi- 
zens, white and colored, is the Hand-Book ‘“‘How to 
Write, How to Talk, How to Behave, and How to Do 
Business.”” Price $2 25.] 


A Lonpon paper, in discussing the 
subject of education, says: ‘A traveler observed that 
as he was walking on one occasion under the arcade of 
the Horticultural Gardens, looking at the works of art 
displayed there, he came upon two well-dressed ladies 
examining a statuette of Andromeda, labeled ‘Executed 
in terra cotta.’ Says one, ‘Where is that?” ‘I am sure 
I don't know,” replied the other; ‘but I pity the poor 
girl, wherever it was.’ 


URNAL. 


_ self-mortification. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL VALEDICTORY. 
Spoken by Flora E. Miller, at school, Woodstock, Vt., 
close of Fall Term, November, 1868. Written 
by L, A. Miller. 


Tunes have anend. Behind those eastern hills 
The sun creeps up and brings the welcome day— 
Rolls through the sky, and sinks in yonder shade. 


The silvery moon and countless stars now shine, 
And breathe their music till the morning dawns. 


Cold Winter comes, and sweeps with chilling blast 
Till Spring appears and sends him to the north. 


Spring, too, retires soon as the Summer's sun 
Spreads o’er the land her flowers and living green. 


Then Autumn treads, and with her pencil decks 
The dales and mountain-tops with gorgeous hues. 


Schools, too, begin, and after days and weeks 
Of weary toil, the closing days arrive. 

This day is one of them, and this the hour 
To bid these walls and seats adieu awhile ; 
To thank our teacher for her patient care, 
And ask her pardon for our wayward deeds. 


This hour will end; and when we leave these seats— 
This sunny room, 0 long our pleasant home, 

It may be some will leave for yonder bill, 

Where larger gems of learning may be found ; 

And some, perhaps, may never here return, 

But sleep in peace in yonder grassy plat. 


And now, kind teacher, mates, and worthy friends, 
And all these dear, familiar scenes, FaREWELL. 


a ee 


Tue Doctrine or TRANSMISsiON.—A Ca- 
nadian boy, in the quiet town of St. Catherines, 
had been punished by his father with solitary 
confinement for -lying. He showed on his 
release that he had been employing his time in 
theological reflections instead of using it for 
He asked his father : 

“Pa, did you tell lies when you were little?” 

The father, perhaps conscience smitten, 
endeavored to evade the question. But the 
child persisted. 

“ Did you tell lies when you were little?” 

“ Well, no,” said the father; “but why did 
you ask?” o 

“Did ma tell lies when she was little? ” 

“J don’t know, my son; you must ask her.” 

“Well,” retorted the young hopeful, “one 
of you must have teld lies, or you could not 
have had a boy that would do it.” 


$<» om 


WHERE THE Power Lies.—It is said that 
workmen are degraded and easily oppressed. 
They will be till they emancipate themselves. 
I tell you, God’s charter is never written till 
the parchment is unrolled and unfolded in the 
brain. There, where resides the capacity to 
think, organize, and do—there is where true 
manhood resides. And if you would get free 
from drudgery and the lower relations of life, - 
and rise to more honor and respect, and 
achieve leisure for diverse activities, under- 
stand that it must be done by such a use 
of your time as shall magnify and strengthen 
your moral being, your intellectual power, 
and your love of physical activity. That is the 
way to augment manhood. That is the gate 
to all that a man may desire or can attain. 
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Personal. 





Ovr friend and former stu- 
dent, Mr. David M. King, of Ohio, is in 
the lecturing field, and intends to make a 
tour through Michigan during the present 
winter. Persons wishing to engage his 
services can address him at Mantua Station, 
Portage Co., Ohio. Mr. King is an earnest 
worker in the good cause,—an upright 
man, faithful and true. All who pay him 
for subscriptions to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL may do so with entire confidence. 
We shall be certain to get the money, and 
the subscribers will be sure to receive the 
JOURNALS. 


Tue clerks in the post-office 
at Cleveland, Ohio, are said to be all 
females. Women are eminently fitted for 
such employment. —— 

Mr. Wa. B. Astor, son of 
John Jacob Astor, is now seventy-six 
yearsofage. He is said to own $100,000,000 
of real and personal estate. If he makes a 
good use of it we have no objection. 


Dr. J. G. Hoiianpn, author 
of * Kathrina,” is now making a tour in 
Europe. His letters to the Springfield 
Republican furnish some very interesting 
facta relating to life in the cities and towns 
which in turn he has visited. 

Joun Foucare, a resident 
of Ohio, one hundred and ten years old, 
and still vigorous in mind and body, will 
be “ written up” for March. Heisa living 
witness of the results of a temperate and 
straightforward life. 





“Wipat Oh Sap’ 


Here we give space for readers to express, 


briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions—will 
be in order. Be brief. 





Tut Delaware County Re- 
publscan, of Chester, Pa., one of our most 
progressive and neatly printed provincial 
papers, speaks of the Jovnnat in the fol- 
lowing appreciative style: 

“This handsome Journat is a strictly 
practical, common-sensé effort to advance 
the physical, moral, and social culture of 
mankind. Its place is on the sitting-room 
table— its readers, the family circle. Its 
topics are such as should be commonly 
understood, but on which many well-in- 
formed people are pitifally ignorant. Be- 
cause this magazine is called a phreno- 
logical journal, it is not to be understood 
as confining its range to that science. 
Every subject of passing interest is clearly 
and familiarly treated. The illustrations 
are attractive, and the tout ensemble ad- 
mirable. We would not for our own read- 
ing exchange it for any pretentious literary 
journal of the time.” 


Wuewn renewing, a sub. 
scriber writes: “‘I love to think for my- 
self, so I take the PargeNoLoeicaL Jour- 
NAL. It instructs while it suggests.” 


A Goop Recorp.—Luray, 
Mo., Dec., 21, 1868.—Mr. 8. R. Wetts— 
Dear Sir; In renewing my subscription 
for your valuable Journat for 1869, I feel 
disposed to write you of some of the good 
it has done me along with varions other 
publications from your house. I began to 
take and read the Journat in 1819. At 
that time I was not quite twenty years old, 


so much injured b;’ severe calomel saliva- 
tion that those best suited to judge said I 
could not live much longer. I stopped 
using medicines, and by a careful observa- 
tion of the laws of health, I have been 
enabled to perform more mental and 
physical labor than most persons around 
me; and now, at thirty-nine years of 
| age, I am stronger in body and mind 
than at any time since I lost my health. I 
feel like I am on the safe road to a ripe 
and happy old age. I owe much of this 
| enjoyment to works published by you. I 
have learned to improve mentally, morally, 
} and physically, “to eubdue my passions 
| and to govern myself”’—and, more, can read 
men, and know in whom to trust. 





terarn Hotices. 
[AZ works noticed in Tur PuRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
| Office, at prices annexed.] 


Men or ovr Day; or, Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Patriots, Orators, 
Statesmen, Generals, Reformers, Finan- 
ciers, and Merchants, now on the Sta 
of Action. By L. P. Brockett, M.D., 

| author of “Our Great Captains,” “ Wo- 

| men’s Work in the Civil War,” ete. 
| Zeigler, McCurdy & Co., Philadelpbia. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 653. Price, $3. 

Mr. Brockett opens his work with the 
epigram ‘* Nothing succeeds like success,” 
from which we infer that he has found his 
excellent compilations of biography for- 
merly published, eminently successful as 
literary ventures. This new work contains 
the sketches of about sixty American 


t — 
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.. | worthies, written in a concise style, yet 


| with sufficient detail—especially as related 
| to the more prominent features of personal 
history—to suit most readers. As might 
be expected, the “‘coming man,” the hero 
| of Vicksburg and Appomattox, leads the 


| list, which for the sake of brevity we 
| here give: Ulysses 8. Grant; David G. 


Farragut; William T. Sherman; David D. 
‘Porter; Philip H. Sheridan; George H. 
Thomas; George G. Meade; Oliver O. 
Howard; Salmon P. Chase; Edwin M. 
Stanton; William H. Seward; Hannibal 
Hamlin; Benjamin F. Wade; Schuyler 
Colfax; William P. Fessenden; James 
Harlan; Charles F. Adams; John A. Dix; 
William A. Buckingham ; Reuben E. Fen- 
ton; Oliver P. Morton; Richard Yates; 
George 8. Boutwell; Reverdy Johnson ; 
James W. N¥e; William G. Brownlow; 
Richard J. Oglesby; Galusha A. Grow; 
Edwin D. Morgan; Charles Sumner; 
Henry Wilson; John Sherman; Lyman 
Trumbull; Samuel C. Pomeroy ; Cornelius 
Cole; Thaddeus Stevens; Benjamin F. 


Butler; William D. Kelley; John A. 
Bingham; James F. Wilson; Roscoe 
Conkling; John A. Logan; Henry J. 


Raymond; Cornelius Vanderbilt; Abiel 
Abbot Low; Jay Cooke ; Hugh McCulloch ; 
George Peabody ; Horace Greeley; William 
Lloyd Garrison ; Wendell Phillips; Henry 
Ward Beecher ; Andrew G. Curtin; Gerrit 
Smith; Theodore Tilton; Ezra Cornell; 
Matthew Vassar; Daniel Drew; Alexander 
T. Stewart. 

This list includes, as will at once be 
seen, the leading characters of the day in 
America. Forty-two of the eketches are 
accompanied with fine portraits engraved 
on steel; which of course add materially 
to the value of the work. Considering the 
amount and quality of the reading matter 
and the size and style of the volame, we 
pronounce its price exceedingly low. It 
is an acquisition to any man’s table or 





withoat education, and with a constitution 


library. 
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YrEsTERDAY, To-pay, AND For- 
EVER: A Poem in Twelve Books. By 
Edward Henry Bickersteth, M.A., In- 
cumbent of Christ Church, Hampstead, 
and Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon. 
Second Edition. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. Price,g$2 —— 

A pleasure of no little interior depth is 
experienced by the reviewer when a work 
of genuine merit is placed in his hands. 
Especially is such pleasure inspired when 
the work is a poem which will bear his 
scrutiny as a metrical composition and 
enlist his sympathies by its earnest senti- 
ment. 

Unlike most of the rhythmical produc- 
tions which are the creatures of a few 
fervid moments, and which die from public 
notice as easily as they were born to the 
writers, “Yesterday, To-day, and For- 
ever,” was a subject of its anthor’s thought 
for many years. He himself says in the 
Preface: “The design of the following 
poem has been laid up in my heart for 
more than twenty years.’ And through- 
out its twelve books or parts it bears the 
unmistakable impress of careful considera- 
tion. Yet the composition is by no means 
labored or heavy, but facile and flowing. 
Its themes are lofty, treating of angels, 
paradise, beatific phenomena, man lost, 
man glorified, and the language used is in 
accordance with the subject —now pathetic, 
now animated, now sad; anon sublime, as 
if the author's spirit were filled with a 
supernal afflatus. 

The twelve books are entitled as follows: 
The Seer’s Death and Descent to Hades; 
The Paradise of the Blessed Dead; The 
Prison of the Lost ; The Creation of Angels 
and of Men; The Empire of Darkness; 
Redemption; The Church Militant; The 
Bridal of the Lamb; The Millennial Sab- 
bath; The Last Judgment; The Many 
Mansions. 

In so brief a notice as this must be, it is 
impossible to quote such passages as would 
furnish our readers with an adequate idea 
of the poem. The beauty of the style may 
be inferred from the following, which we 
take from “‘ The Seer’s Death and Descent 
to Hades,” commencing at line 447: 

“ And I was now 
A Spirit, new born into a spiritual world. 
Half dreaming, half awake, I lay awhile 
In an fe ne of reposé: ae glides 
A vessel long beset with boisterous winds 
Into some tranquil port and all is still, 
Except the liquid ripple round the keel: 
Soin atrance I lay. But gradually, 
As wakes an infant from its rosy sleep 
To find its mother keeping by its side 
Enamor'd vigil, dreaming I awoke, 
And slowly then bethought me whence I 


came 

And what I wae, and ask’d instinctively 

‘Where am I?’ And a gentle voice, in 
tones 

More yy hm than those the wind 

Elicits from lian harp or lute, 

Made answer, * * * ” 


In some passages we are much reminded 
of Milton, the flow of the verse and the 
sentiment being near akin to those of the 
great Anglican lyrist. 

Book Tenth, describing ‘‘ The Millennial 

Sabbath,” opens thus: 

“ A Sabbath morn—eoftly the village bells 
Ring out their welcome to day. 
ae? — ned swain has drunk of longer 

jeep, 
And soe his children clustering round 
him, leads 


The happy group from under his low 
porc! 

And oe their little garden, where 
each placks 

A rose or ny, to the school they love: 


The busy hum delights his ear ; and soon 
The morning hymn floats hgavenward.” 


De Soro’s Marcu. A Nar- 
rative Poem. By Benjamin G. Herr, of 
Lancaster, Pa. — 





History in poetic guise! the meter by 
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no means indifferent, and the phraseology 
by no means crude. Mr. Herr has brought 
out his work in too modest a form to chal- 
lenge high criticism. The pedant loves 
morocco and gilt edge, and is apt to spurn 
the emanations of talent which come to 
him in simple paper devoid of all ornament 
and extremely scant in size. The poem is 
worth large type, better composition, a 
good cover, and some apt illustrations. 


AssorTED TEMPERANCE 
Tracts. No. 1 to No. 50. Price, & 
cents. New York: National Temper- 
ance Society, 172 William Street. 


Here are offered over 200 pages of excel- 
lent reading for old and young at the 
paltry price of twenty-five cents. Let the 
humane or philanthropic purchase, read, 
and distribute. 


Petayo: An Epic of the Olden 


Moorish Time. izabeth T. Porter 
Beach. 12mo, cloth, tinted paper. 
Price, $1 75. oe 


This work appeared in its first edition 
about two years ago, and attracted much 
less attention than its qualities merit. A 
poem entitled the ‘Spanish Gypsy” has 
drawn from literary critics encomiums 
almost rapturous ; and yet were “‘ Pelayo,” 
the work of a lady whose habits court re- 
tirement, justly considered, even in com- 
parison with Miss Ingelow’s verse, it would 
not take a low grade in the sphere of 
poetical composition. Filling upward of 
four hundred pages, it is a work of no 
mean length, yet throughout is buoyant, 
fresh, and sprightly, as if the lines were 
born of a well-stored mind and a fervid 
imagination. It is of the deepest tone in 
sentiment, some of the passages evincing 
& passionate ardor which only one who 
had loved painfully could be imagined to 
indite. The ecstasy of affection is depicted 
in language whose pathos is equal to any- 
thing we have anywhere read. The proem 
opens thus: 

“* Weave we now an epic rhyme. 

Of the olden Moorieh time, ‘ 

When in Seville’s citron bowers, 

in sped the hours, 

And love and song and roundelay. 

And merry dance chased out the day; 

When Moorish blood all proudly coursed, 

While Spain’s bold hearts grew faint 
woe, 
*Neath foreign yoke to bend now fo’ 

Of base invading Moslem foe.”* vie 

The poem describes one of those events 
in the history of the old Spano-Moorish 
conflict which have farnished so many 
themes for the novelist’s ready pen, and 
interweaves a love story whose incidents 
form the burden of some of the most de- 
lightfal passages : 

“ Now rest that dear face close to me, 

Thy golden tresses next my cheek, 

While in thine ear I breathe to thee 

A dream of hope I may not speak,” 

is such a one. 

Several scenes of religious devotion are 
finely described in the course of the work, 
and strikingly exhibit that spiritual en- 
thusiasm for which the early Spaniard 
was distinguished. A group of friars 
chanting as they walk is introduced in the 
early part of the book: 

* With grave and solemn thoughts imbued, 
And measured, gentle pace, they passed ; 
The hour, the scene, their tones subdued, 
aac hsuintive sro of bly 

ntive strain 0} ra 

So thrilling in ite — 

That, as insp ehare 
Spontaneous each voice arose. 

In rich, full tones deep from the heart 

Gushed forth again that fading prayer, 

Each hill and valley bearing 

I echoes through 





n softened air.” 
The text is illustrated by several en- 

gravings of superior excellence—a feature 

of which the subject-matter is eminently 





worthy. 
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Tar Human Intrettect; with 
an Introduction upon Psychology and 
the Soul. By Noah Porter, D.D., Clark 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Meta- 
pees in Yale College. New York: 

arles Scribner & Com y- 8vo, pp. 

xxvii, 674. Price, in clot — 

This new American work can justly 
claim a position second to none of its class 
in the sphere of English literature, Its 
every chapter exhibits striking evidences 
of profound thought and laborious research 
on the part of the writer, Although the 
work is critical and necessarily polemic in 
character, there evidently has been no 
desire on the part of Dr. Porter to ignore 
leading opinions and views held by earlier 
metaphysicians which are antagonistic to 
his own. On the contrary, he quotes those 
opinions and views very fully, and dis- 
cusses them with much more candor and 
liberality than is usually characteristic of 
mental philosophers. It would be impos- 
sible to convey an adequate idea of the 
comprehensive range of this work in the 
compass of a brief notice; the JournaL 
reader must procure the volume if he would 
know the beginning, middle, and end of 
the multitudinous subjects which have 
employed so much thought. 

Dr. Porter has endeavored to treat mind 
in a scientific way, arguing correctly that 
definiteness and perspicuity can be attain- 
ed only by pursuing that course which is 
based on substantial evidence and is sys- 
tematic in its advance from point to point. 
He does not, however, seek to apply the 
laws and processes of material science— 
of natural philosophy—to the resolution of 
intellectual phenomena, but claims that 
the mind must be explained by evidences 
of its own ina manner entirely independ- 
ent of material theories. Thus, at page 
vii of his Preface, he says: ‘* The philoso- 
phy taught in this volume is pronounced 
and positive in the spiritual and theistic 
direction, as contrasted with the material- 
istic and anti-theistic tendency which is so 
earnestly defended by its advocates as alone 
worthy to be called scientific.” 


Psychology is first taken up and con- 
sidered inductively. The facts and phe- 
of i are the materials 
with which he constructs his system and 
from which he seeks to draw his infer- 
ences. Under the department of “ Psy- 
chology and the Soul” we find the follow- 
ing order of subjects: Psychology Defined 
and Vindicated; the Relations of the Soul 
to Matter; the Relations of the Soul to 
Life; the Faculties of the Soul; Is Psy- 
chology a Science ? 

The department of “‘ The Human Intel- 
lect * includes the treatment of the Func- 
tion, Development, and Faculties of the 
Intellect. 

Part L., on “ Presentation and Presenta- 
tive Knowledge,” comprises nine elaborate 
chapters, viz.: (1) Natural Consciousness ; 
(2) Reflective or Philosophical Conscious- 
ness; (3) Sense-Perception ; (4) Classes of 
Sense-Perceptions ; (6) Acquired Sense- 
Perceptions; (6) Development and Growth 
of Sense-Perception ; (7) The Products of 
Sense-Perception ; (8) Activity of the Soul 
in Sense-Perception ; (9) Theories of Sense- 
Perception, 

Part I1., continuing the subject, em- 
braces; (1) The Representative Power De- 
fined ; (2) The Representative Object; (8) 
The Conditions and Laws of Representa- 
tion—The Association of Ideas; (4) The 
Memory, or Recognizing Faculty ; (5) The 
Phantasy, or Imaging Power; (6) The 
Imagination, or Creative Power. 

Part IIL, on “ Thinking and Thought- 
Knowledge,” includes : (1) Thought-Know- 
ledge Explained ; (2) Thought—the Forma- 
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tion of the Concept or Notion; (8) The 
Nature of the Concept—Sketch of Theories; 
(4) Conclusions from the History of 
Theories ; (5) Judgment and the Proposi- 
tion ; (6) Reasoning—Deduction or Mediate 
Judgment ; (7) Varieties of Deduction; (8) 
Inductive Reasoning; (9) Scientific Ar- 
rangement—the System. 

Part IV., on “Intuition and Intuitive 
Knowledge,”’ comprehends: (1) The Intu- 
itions Defined and Enumerated; (2) Theo- 
ries of Intuitive Knowledge; (8) Formal 
Relations of Categories ; (4) Mathematical 
Relations—Time and Space ; (5) Causation ; 
(6) Design or Final Cause; (7%) Substance 
and Attribute: Mind and Matter; (8) The 
Finite and Conditioned—The Infinite and 
Absolute. 

At every step the reader meets with 
quotations from preceding writers, whose 
views thus literally given are criticised. 
Whatever has an important bearing on the 
topic discussed is recalled. Thus the work 
assumes the valuable character of a com- 
pendium of the opinions held by old and 
modern writers with reference to the 
nature and functions of the mind. We 
regret that the worthy author has fallen 
into the error of classing phrenologists 
with materialists. His allusion to the 
views of these careful investigators is so 
brief and interjectional that it smacks of 
injustice to a class of thinkers now grown 
too numerous, and embracing too many 
cultivated minds to be hastily ignored. 
But this allusion, brief as it is, has exposed 
the weak side of the Doctor's views of 
Phrenology, viz.: that he is not well in- 
formed on that subject in the only way he 
can become informed—by personal obser- 
vation. He makes three assertions. One 
of these to the effect that “ the classifica- 
tion of these very psychical powers which 
they adopt fs illogical, inasmuch as it is 
chargeable with not a few cross divisions,” 
is in direct contradiction to an authority of 
great importance in metaphysics—Arch- 
bishop Whately—who recommends its 
classification in strong language, and is also 
quite contrary to the actual facts of the 
case. The third assertion may be used as 
more favorable than unfavorable to Phre- 
nology, since in our opinion its conditions 
are fulfilled sufficiently to sustain the 
scientific character. We quote two or 
three sentences. ‘The classifications 
and arrangements of the whole science 
rest for their verification on the knowledge 
of the soul which is given by conscious- 
ness.” [Of course they do. Every true 
phrenologist will accept this dogma heart- 
ily.] ‘It requires this knowledge to supple- 
ment its observations of the cranium.” 
(The fact is, the observation of mental 
phenomena preceded the discovery and 
localizing of the cerebral organs—a purely 
inductive proceeding; and Phrenology is 
firm because it rests upon the evidences 
supplied by consciousness.] “It is this 
knowledge which furnishes all the facts 
which are to be explained, and is the test 
of the correctness of the classifications.” 
Precisely ; Phrenology asks no better test. 

With the important and widely popular 
doctrine of association in ideas, Dr. Porter 
evinces much displeasure. Its counte- 
nance by such writers as Hume, Professor 
Bain, Herbert Spencer, and John Stuart 
Mill has no terrors for him in his very brief 
disposal of their reasonings. We think, 
too, in his discussion of Intuitive Knowl- 
edge, too much is taken for granted, and 
some very powerful theories not in sym- 
pathy with his orthodoxy are too easily set 
aside as untenable. 

In our opinion, the grand feature of the 
work isthe masterly ability shown in the 
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summaries of the many elaborate theories 
of mind advanced by writers ancient and 
modern. The chapter on Time and Space 
is an excellent example of the author's 
skill in condensing thought, with no loss 
of definiteness or perepicuity. To those 
who take an interest in metaphysical in- 
vestigations, this volume will prove an 
invaluable auxiliary—filling the place of an 
encyclopedia in matters relating to intel- 
lectual philosophy. In fine, to quote the 
remarks of a literary critic, “It is a won- 
derful work, embodying an amount of labor 
frightful to imagine—a sustained mental 
effort, of which, considering merely its 
duration and intensity, few minds in the 
country are capable, not to mention its 
superior vigor and comprehensiveness.”* 


How to Treat THE SIcK 
Wirnovur Mepicixe. By James C. 
Jackson, M.D., Physician in Chief of 
“Our Home on the Hillside.” Austin, 


Jackson & Co., Publishers, Dansville, 
Livin a oft Price County, N. Y. ¥. Timo, cloth, 


The title of rig Anil is sufficient in 
itself to attract the attention of candid, 
liberal people. There are very many such 
in general society who would willingly 
**throw physic to the dogs,” did they think 
that they could safely do without it. But 
of the laws which govern the functions of 
the human body, and the multitudinous 
specifics and appliances which medical 
science recognizes, they know scarcely 
anything, and feel, besides, that their voca- 
tions and engagements preclude them from 
giving that time to the examination of 
such subjects which their importance 
demands, and which would be necessary 
to a proper understanding of them. The 
scientific treatment of the sick is looked 
upon by those “ out of the pale,” as a call- 
ing which involves one’s exclusive adapta- 
tion and application; and hence it is that 
so many send at once for the doctor when 
nature manifests some slight disturbance 
in her machinery which a very little pa- 
tience and a very little knowledge would 
immediately rectify. 

This book furnishes in a compendions 
form the experience and views of the 
author with reference to the avoidance of 
disease, and the mode of treatment to be 
observed when sick, Some of the topics 
discussed in the fifty-eight chapters are as 
follows, viz.: My Methods of Treating’ the 
Sick; What is Disease? The True Materia 
Medica; Air; Food; Water; Time for 
Taking Baths ; Sunlight ; Dress; Exercise ; 
Sleep and its Recuperations; The Sick 
Chamber and its Surroundings; Children 
and their Diseases ; Diphtheria; Scarlet 
Fever; Catarrn; Apoplexy; St. Vitus’ 
Dance; Pulmonary Consumption; Dis- 
eases affecting the Heart, Liver, Kidneys, 
Generative Organs, etc. 

The treatment is based on the practice 
observed in hygienic institutions, and is 
therefore all the more worthy of considera- 
tion, and whether one favors or opposes 
such system, he or she will find many 
valuablé suggestions scattered through the 


volume, a knowledge of one of which — 
at some time prove inf infinitely serviceab! 


THE By 
Kru 
New 
ciety and Publication House. 
pp. 139. ce, 50 cents, 


This book well sustains the standard 
of literary excellence which “ Kruna’s” 
former stories and poems have raised. It 
is a vivid illustration of the influence 
exerted by a quiet, humble, patient spirit 
on the stubborn, hard-hearted, and vicious. 
It is both very entertaining and very in- 
structive, especially for the young. 


Broken | Rock. 

author of “ Lift a Little,” etc. 
ork: National Temperance 
18mo, 
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Geneva’s Suretp: A Story of 
the Swiss Reformation. By Rev. W. M. 
Blackburn, author of ** Ulrich Zwingle. a 
“William Farel,”’ etc. New York: 

W. Dodd. 16mo, cloth, pp. x., 825. 
Price, $125. — 


The origin and progress of tlié Reforma- 
tion have employed many able pens in 
portraying their interesting details. Es- 
pecially within the past decade many 
talented writers have given their attention 
to that sudden “resurrection” of Christian 
faith and practice which Luther so grandly 
brought about. Mr. Dodd has already 
published a series of most interesting 
volumes bearing on the subject, of which 
the “Schonberg -Cotta Family” was 
worthily the first. ‘‘ Geneva’s Shield,” 
portrays the rise of the Reformation in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and affords a graphic 
picture of the struggles endured by those 
who sought to deliver that city from the 
sway of Rome and Savoy. The work has 
a genuine historical character as well as 
the current of a tale. Among its leading 
features are two little boys whose Hugue- 
not sentiments bring them into serious 
conflicts with the Romish clergy and their 
citizen supporters. The heroic boldness 
and Christian zeal of Anthony Froment 
and William Farel, names well known in 
Geneva’s religious history, are also brought 
out in a strong light by some incidents 
illustrating their early connection with the 
Swiss reformation. It is the sort of book 
that a considerate parent should give his 
son or daughter. 


Psuipe Eck®rt’s a 
AND Trrumpus: A Story for Boys. 
the author of ‘* Margaret Claire.’ New 
York: National Temperance Society and 
—* House. . 18mo, pp. 216. Price, 
cents. 


This is a narrative of a stont-hearted 
manly boy whose home associations gave 
him occasion for many severe and bitter 
trials. Motherless, his father a drunkard 
and given to low and groveling associa- 
tions, and with a little sister who looked 
to him for sympathy and support, Philip 
Eckert went into the world to struggle 
and make his way forward. His trials 
and temptations were many and strong, 
but friendly help and an earnest purpose 
on his own part conquered in the end. 
Give this book to your children or your 
young acquaintances. 


Priancuette’s Diary. Edited 
} hag Field. J.8. Redfield, Publisher, 
ew York. Price in paper, 50 cents. 


This little diary of about seventy-five 
pages is the tale of the Sayings and Antics 
of Planchette for about five months; to 
which is added the theories of several 
persons on Planchette’s history and the 
effects it produces. 

& We shall have more to say of it in a 
future number. 


New EneGianp TRAGEDIES. 
In Prose. By Rev. Rowland H. Allen. 
I. The Coming of the Quakers ; II. = 
Witchcraft Delusion. 12mo, n= 
Price, $1 25. Boston: Nichols oyes. 


Longfellow’s Poem, recently published, 
gives occasion for a new rendering of 
events in our early history. It is no less 
natural for persons to desire to know who 
were their progenitors and what they did, 
than for a people to know all about their 
ancestors. Ourauthor has carefully studied 
the subject, and gives us in a handy and 
very handsome volume the story of the per- 
secution of the Quakers and the Witchcraft 
Delusion. We propose at another time to 
make some extracts from this work for 
the entertainment and enlightenment of 
our readers, But it will “‘ pay’ one and 
all to read the book. 
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Crosz Communton orn OPEN 
An Experience and an 
By Oramond Kennedy. 

One vol. 12mo. Price, $1 7%. New York: 

American News Company. 

The author discusses the question, and 
makes out a case satisfactory to himeelf 
and to others who think as he thinks, as 
many other writers have done before him. 
Of course he ds open ion, 
where vital questions or non-essentials are 
not concerned. “ Let us have peace.” 





Tae Empnatic Dracrorr; or, 
the New Testament in Greek. With a 
Literal Interlinear Translation, and a 
New Version in English. ~ One vol. 
12mo. 5 . ce, in plain binding, 
$4; extra fine, $5. 
A new edition of this remarkable work 

has just been printed on thicker paper 

than former editions. It is a work for 
scholars and translators who wish to have 
the Scriptures in both Greek and English. 


Warcuworps For THE War- 
FARE oF Lire. From Dr. Martin Luther. 
Translated and arranged by the author 
of “ Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family. 1 vol. 12mo. . 330. Price, 
$1 75. New York: M. W. Dodd. 


Here is a record of the writings, sayings, 
and doings of the great Reformer Luther, 
who lived, labored, and died more than 
three hundred years ago. How marvel- 
ously fresh and life-like are the word-pic- 
tures given us in this admirable translation 
of one of the strongest characters that ever 
lived! 

The publisher deserves thanks for bring- 
ing out the book in such excellent style. 


Tae Uncommerctat TRAVEL- 
ER, and Additional Christmas Stories. 
By Charles Dickens. With eight Ilus- 
trations. 12moe. Pp. 316. Price, $1 50. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

One of the series of the ** Charles Dickens 
Edition." Nobody who reads English 
needs to be told the object and character 
of these light and lively story books. They 
have been sold—almost by the cord—for 
years past, and will continue to sell to 
people more fond of fiction than of science 
and philosophy. 


Amone THe Hirts, and other 
Poems. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
One vol. 12mo. Pp. 100. Price, $1 50. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

Though a charming book for a holiday 
present, it will be no less welcome at any 
other time. Indeed, Whittier is always | 
welcome. 

We congratulate the publishers and the 
public on the fact that we now have 
Whittier’s Prose Works complete, in two 
elegant volumes, with a fine Portrait of 
the Author. The first half of the first 
volume contains the “ Leaves from Mar- 
garet Smith's Journal,” originally pub- 
lished in 1836. It is a most successful 
attempt to reproduce the daily life of New 
Englanders during the early history of the 
country, and simply and beautifully tells 
its own story. The latter half of this 
volume contains “ Old Portraits and Mod- 
ern Sketches,” a charming series of 
Essays on John Bunyan, Thomas Elwood, 
James Naylor, Andrew Marvell, John 
Roberts, Samuel Hopkins, Richard Baxter, 
William Leggett, Nathaniel Peabody 
Rogers, and Robert Dinsmore. The second 
volume contains, under the general title 
of “Literary Recreations and Miscel- 
lanies,” between thirty and forty Essays 
and Sketches, on a wide variety of subjects. 
Some of these are valuable historical 
papers, helping us to understand our early 
annals, and all are of an interesting and 
many of a curious character. They are all 


marked by the same high excellences of 
thought and feeling which have made 
Whittier’s poetry so dear to the American 
heart. The price of these two volumes is 
$5, or $2 50 each. 


Resumption oF Specie Payr- 
MENTS. Enforced contraction of the 
currency will cause distress and panic; 
enhancements of its value, followed by 
voluntary funding of the excess of the 
currency thus created is the only safe 

lan. By Robert Treat Paine, Jr. s- 
on: Little, Brown &Co. Price, 50 cents. 
A clear and succinct statement of the 
anthor’s views on this momentons ques- 
tion is given in the handsomely printed 
pamphlet before us. We commend the 
plan proposed. Let our legislators, finan- 
ciers, and the people read Mr. Paine. 


Tue Detectives’ MANUAL AND 
Orricers’ GurIpg, containing an official 
list of United States, State, County, and 
Canada officers: a complete descriptive 
list of criminals liable to arrest, and 
summary of property stolen in various 
= ofthe country; names of Deserters 

‘om the United States Army, and re- 
wards offered by the Government for the 
infringements of the Revenue Laws, and 
apprehension of Counterfeiters, etc. 
Samuel age oy Drawer 148, Springfield, 
Mass. To be issued in twelve monthly 
parte. Price for the whole number, $3. 
Here is a kind of official police gazette. 

Of its utility we are not prepared to speak. 

Rogue-catchers may find it useful in their 

calling. 


. 
Fatien Prive; or, the Mount- 
ain Girl's Love. By Mrs. Emma D. E. 
N. Southworth, author of “ The Lost 
Heiress,” etc. Price $1 %5 in cloth, 
$1 50 paper. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. 


Reviewers of this book speak in glowing 
terms of its graphic character. Mrs. 
Southworth certainly should write good 
novels ; her pen has drained too many ink- 
bottles not to indite some things worth the 
reading. Thrilling, not to say surprising, 
incidents are the order of ‘“* Fallen Pride.” 


Tue Western Farmer — 


formerly the Wisconsin Farmer—assumes 
a new dress with the new year, and 
enlarges its proportions. It is now a very 
handsome—as it was always a most 
sensible paper—and hails from Madison 
and Chicago. It is published by W. B. 
Davis, at $2 a year. Address him at 
Madison, Wis. 


Tue Prairie Farmer, a 
weekly journal for the Farm, Orchard, and 
Fireside, comes out enlarged, with nearly 
three pages of extra reading matter, for 
1869. It is now in its fortieth volume, and 
is a royal quarto of eight pages, published 
by the Prairie Farmer Company, at $2 a 
year, in Chicago. Conducted by Henry D. 
Emery. Judged by the flourishing condi- 
tion of our Western agricultural press, we 
infer that our farmers must be doing well. 
We rejoice at this evidence of national 
prosperity. Let our farmers do well, and 
all other interests feel the good effects. 
We hope no effort will be spared to put in 
the largest breadth of available Jands to 
spring and summer crops compatible with 
proper care and cultivation. With plenty 
of produce, our currency will soon come 
out all right, and the nation will be rich 
and prosperous, 


Gotven Hovrs is the title 
of a capital monthly magazine for girls 
and boys, published in Cincinnati by 
Messrs. Hitchcock & Walden at $2 year, 
or 20 cents a number. Its editors say: 
“The ‘Golden Hours’ is designed for the 
Christian and moral household. It will be 
free from every objectionable feature, both 
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in its matter and in its illustrations, so 
that the most careful and judicious parents 
may feel entirely safe in giving it a place 
in their homes. 

They promise that “a large variety of 
literary matter will be given in its pages 
—Tales, Travels, Biography, Science, 
Natural History, Incidents, etc., all tend- 
ing to refine, inepire, and elevate the 
young reader. Some of the best writers 
in the country for young people have been 
engaged as contributors. It is the inten- 
tion of the publishers to make this a gem 
of a magazine—a welcome visitor to the 
young people of the family.” 

If a tree may be judged by its fruit, we 
may pronounce the tree which produces 
the “‘Golden Hours” a good tree, for its 
fruit is fit for the nourishment of immortal 
minds. 


Gerorce P. Rowe & Co.’s 
AmeERiIcaN NewspPaPer Directory, con- 
taining accurate lists of all the newspapers 
and periodicals published in the United 
States and Territories, and the Dominions 
of Canada, and British Colonies of North 
America; together with a description of 
the towns and cities in which they are 
published. 

“A most useful publication, which must 
find its way to the desk of all large busi- 
ness firms, and especially those who have 
to do with newspapers. A work on the 
same plan has long existed in England, 
and would now be considered indispens- 
able. Messrs. Rowell & Co., the enter- 
prising publishers, deserve and will receive 
the thanks of all business men for this 
great work. 

Of course there will be almost daily 
changes in the titles and terms of some of 
the publications noted during the year, 
and many will drop out of existence and 
new ones take their places; at least, a 
yearly revision will be necessary. But this 
is a capital beginning. Price of the com- 
plete work will be $5. 


New Mvusic.—Mr. Frederick 
Blume, of 1125 Broadway, has favored us 
with the following: “ Blume’s Excelsior 
Music Book,” for Violin, Flute, Cornet, 
Clarionet, Flageolet, Fife, etc. No. 25. 
Price 10 cents; “ Kitty McGee,” song and 
chorus, by Henry Tucker, price 35 cents; 
“Blue Beard Galop,” F. Ludke, price 40 
cents; “Barbe-Blene,” de J. Offenbach. 
No. 2. Price 40 cents. All of which will 
be mailed at prices named. 


Aew Books. 

Notices under this head are of selections 
Srom the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 

Comic RecrTations aNpD Humorous 
Dratoeves. Edited by J. Barton. 16mo, 
pp. 180. Boards, 55 cents. 

How Nor To se Sick: a Sequel to 


* Philosophy of Eating.” By A. J. Bellows, 
M.D. Crown 8yo. Cloth, $2 25. 


Constance Ayrimer: a Story of the 
Seventeenth Century. By H.F.P. 12mo, 
pp. 347. Cloth, $1 75. 

AFTER THE Storm. By T. S. Arthur. 
Cloth. Price, $1 7%. 


Tue Present AGE AND INNER LIFE. 
Ancient and Modern Spiritual Mysteries 
Classified and Explained. Revised and 
Enlarged. By A. J. Davis. Portrait and 
Tilustrations. 12mo, pp. 424. Cloth, $2. 
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ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN REGISTER OF 
Runa Arrams For 1869. 12mo, pp. xx., 
229-236. Paper, 30 cents. 

WaTCHWORDS FOR THE WARFARE oF 
Lirz. From Dr. Martin Luther. Com- 
piled by the author of ** The Schonberg- 
Cotta Family.” 12mo, pp. 330. $2. 

AmonG THE Hitis, and other Poems. 
By J. G. Whittier. MDlustrated. 16mo. 
Cloth, $1 75. 

FamILrarR Quotations. By John Bartlett. 
Fifth Edition. 800 pages. Vellum or 
morocco cloth, gilt top, $3 25. 


Burke’s CompLete Works. 12 vols. 


crown Svo. Cloth, $30. 


Hume's Encranp. New Edition. Six 


vols, 8vo. Cloth, $15. 
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Questions or ‘‘ Genera. InTersEst’’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As @ rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in; therefore 
it is better for all inquirers to inclose the 
requisile stamp to insure an earlpreply by 
letter, if the editor prefers inecb course. 
Your * Best Tuovenuts” ; 

An OrperR ror Books, Jounnats, 
étc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To Corre- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on sEPARATE sli ps. 


How To Converse on ALL 
SuBsects.—A young lady in the West puts 
this “‘ poser’ tous. We copy— 

I wish to know how I may become 
learned to converse on all subjects, when 
in company, so that I may not feel I am 
mar of anything that may be spoken 
of. I wish to know more than I do, I 
have read a great deal, but I can not find 
anything that [ think émproves my mind. 
I have also read about persons being 
learned so as to be able to grace any 
society. Now, this is what I would like to 
be. am_ a very quiet person, I can 
seldom find anything to talk about, and 
this troubles me a tdeal. What would 
you advise me todo? Please answer this, 
and tell me, and I will be under many 
obligations to you for your kindness. 
Hoping soon to hear from you, I remain, 
with respect, yours truly, R. 

(The best thing we can advise is a good 
practical education. To attain the high 
degree our interrogator aspires to, it will 
be necessary to study the circle of the 
sciences, as well as history, geography, 
and general literature. After all that—or 
even as a beginning— we would recommend 
our most useful little hand-book, ‘* How to 
Talk, Write, Bebave, and Do Business.”’ 
In this work she will find topics enough for 
conversation to last some time. The next 
best book would be our “ New Puysiose- 
womy,” in the pages of which there is 
something of almost everything. ] 


Avsurn.—I am blessed with 
an abundance of long, silky hair. Long 
ago I discarded “rats, mice, and water- 
falls,” yet it will manifest a disposition to 
split at the ends, and fall out. 

you inform me how this can be pre- 
vented, and also if there is any efficacy in 
any of the various “hair preparations” 
advertised ? 

Ans. Laving the head with cool water, 
and stimulating the scalp by rubbing it 
with the hands and brushing with a soft- 
haired brush morning and evening, will 
have a good effect. We do not indorse 
any of the advertised nostrums. 
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Community oF INTEREST.— 
Do you discover anything in the social na- 
ture of man that should induce kindred 
spirits, such as Christians, to live together 
in large communities, having all things in 
common, after the manner set forth on the 
day of Pentecost—Acts ii. 41-45 ; iv. 31-37? 
I do not mean such a community as that at 
Oneida, with complex marriage, or such a 
community as the Shakers, without mar- 
riage; but an enlightened Christian com- 
munity, where each married man will have 
his own wife. An answer to this question 

-in the light of Phrenology and Scripture 
would be most thankfully received. 

Ans. The right of property, and the de- 
sire to possess it, seem te us inherent in 
man’s mental constitution. The social na- 
ture is also an inherent and an influential 
element in human nature. From the na- 
ture of man in his individual capacity, in 
his social relationships, and in the religious 
department of his organization, we can not 
see why it is necessary that these functions 
should be any more intimately blended 
than they are in any well-ordered, law- 
abiding community. Let us take up and 
examine the manner in which some of the 
old settlements in New England were 
made. A plot of ground was laid off, say 
five miles square; fifty men, with their 
wives and children, worshiping at the 
same altar, members of one communion, 
friends and coadjutors, constitute the col- 
ony. They divide the land in equal lots, 
making a town or village plot, where the 
families are expected to reside in close 
neighborhood; each village lot is of con- 
venient size; and then there is a farm lot 
for each family, lying in the back lands. 
They come together and build a school- 
house, and send all their children to the 
game school, and each household pays 
equally for its support. They build a com- 
mon church, and contribate equally toward 
the expeneecs connected with its establish- 
ment; but every man has his own wife; 
every woman has her own husband, and 
the children live with their parents apart 
from the other families. Each household 
manages itsown affairs. Each person may 
cultivate taste, be industrious and fru- 
gal as he pleases, and each person or family 
is amenable willingly to the general laws. 
Thus, a community, fearing God, working 
righteousness, and conducting domestic 
affairs in obedience to the laws of nature, 
live at peace. We do not see how a better 
community than this can be established. 

We find in the Scripture: “* He that will 
not work, neither shall he eat.” We see 
no reason why the industrious shall be 
obliged to divide their substance, which 
they have earned, with the dissolute and 
the lazy. If a man, earning by the sweat 
of his brow a surplus with which to gratify 
the esthetic faculties, must rob himself of 
all but a mere living to feed the lazy in his 
neighborhood, it strikes us that laziness 
would become fashionable. Nature has 
imposed on man a necessity for working. 
Why should I work twelve hours and give 
the earnings of six hours to a lazy vaga- 
bond who prefers to lie in the shade while 
I sweat and toil? Accord me the right of 
property and I retain the fruit of my 
twelve hours’ labors, and my lazy neighbor 
is compelled the next day to earn his 
bread also by the sweat of his brow, and 
thns he is benefited by the law of property 
which gives me the right to my earnings. 
Christian philanthropy, however, makes it 
incumbeat upon each industrious, healthy 
man to minister to the wants of the sick 
and to give of his surplus substance for the 
benefit of the helpless; and this is all the 
real claim one man has on the unrequited 
earnings of another. 

The family, presided over by a holy man 
and woman, is the highest church on earth, 
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and the public church made up of such 
families is the second highest institution 
among men. Man is a social being, but 
his domestic faculties are stronger than 
his fraternal. The love of wife and chil- 
dren is at the foundation of social law. 
Friendship comes in next; that brings 
men into communities, neighborhoods, so- 
cieties, churches; but it is a secondary as- 
sociation. The parent birds (among those 
that choose mates) brood, feed, and defend 
their own chicks; and those birds and an- 
imals which herd, and live promiscuously 
in communities, are not of so high a grade 
as those that choose mates and maintain 
separate family relationships ; and if there 
is anything which has been sanctioned as 
sacred in the Scripture, taking rank above 
any other institution, it is the marriage re- 
lation. In a community where there arc 
provisions for the common meeting of the 
whole of its members, as in church, Sun- 
day-school, pic-nic, day-school, celebra- 
tions, and the like, the social faculties can 
all get their requisite gratification. 

The Christians on the day of Pentecost 
were a special class of people, surrounded 
by enemies who had recently crucified 
their Leader. That they should join to- 
gether, and have all things common, was 
not strange. When Ananias brought the 
proceeds of the sale of his lands, and 
delivered but a part of it, Peter said, 
“Was it not thine own?” As he had 
proposed to sell it as others had done, he 
was criminal for not having handed over 
the whole amount, and for having lied 
about it. There was no claim upon Ana- 
nias or his wife Sapphira to sell their prop- 
erty, except that which they had them- 
selves voluntarily incurred. They pretend- 
ed to do as other people had done, and 
were guilty of hypocrisy and falsehood be- 
fore the infant church ; it was for this that 
punishment was meted out. 

In the early history of man, when they 
lived by grazing rather than by agriculture, 
the people associated in-tribes, with the 
oldest living member as their leader and 
head, and in that case they might have had 
their property in common ; but where they 
built towns and cities, individual property 
was the rule. We think that neither sci- 
ence nor Scripture requires or teaches that 
the people would be benefited by the best 
system of communism the world has yet 
seen, except that first described, 

If man obeyed the Christian doctrine— 
** Love thy neighbor as thyself,” the prin- 
cipal evils of society would be done away, 
—each person would do justly to all,—ava- 
rice, deception, and cruelty would cease, 
and peace and good-will prevail. The so- 
cial law demands individual love and a cer- 
tain degree of separateness from common 
seciety, and if all are honest and industri- 
ous, each can take care of himself; and it 
will be only the sick and the imbecile who 
wili need public aid or find communism 
essential. 


Dierstinc Ipras.—I have 
heard it remarked that persons read, but 
do not digest what they read. What is 
pH an the phrase, “ digesting what is 


Ans. There are many persons who read 
in a casual way, merely for the momentary 
excitement of it; and like one who “ be- 
holding his natural face in a glass, goeth 
away and forgetteth what manner of man 
he was,” so do those readers who give 
merely a cursory perusal of a subject. 
Another person reads carefully, thinks 
over what he has read, meditates on every 
part, draws conclusions, and these become 
a part of himself—as food properly digested 
becomes a part of the person who eats and 
digests it. 
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How To Take PLasTerR 
Casts.—A correspondent asks us how to 
take plaster casts. For his benefit, and 
that of many others who from time to 
time interrogate us on the subject, we 
give a plain, brief statement of the method. 

You should not make an attempt to take 
a cast of a head till you have had consider- 
able experience in using plaster. In the 
market, calcined plaster may be bought for 
three or four dollars per barrel. When 
used, it must be wet with cold water, and 
made not quite as thick as ordinary griddle 
cake batter, and must be applied pretty 
quickly after wetting, becanse it will set in 
ashort time. If you wish to learn to take 
casts, try first on a round smooth apple. 
You may take a teacup filled half full of 
wetted plaster, and push the apple, eye 
first, say half way down into the plaster, 
or as far down as the largest place, and let 
it remain till the plaster gets solid; then 
take melted fat or oil, and oil over the 
surface of the plaster which surrounds the 
apple, so that the plaster that is to be put 
over the other half of it shall not adhere to 
the first half of the mold. Then wet-up the 
plaster, and with a spoon pour it on, letting 
it run down, joining the lower half of the 
mold. 

Yon can put it on, a little at a time, till 
the apple is covered half an inch thick. 
After this is done, it may stand, say twenty 
minutes, then gently working the top part 
of the mold loose, take it off. Lift the 
apple out of the lower half of the mold, 
then put the two halves of the mold 
together, and you have a hollow between 
them, just the shape of the apple. In 
making the second half of the mold, how- 
ever, you should first take the point of a 
knife and bore shallow tapering holes like 
the letter V in the upper edge of the first 
half of the mold; then having greased it, 
make the upper half of the mold as de- 
scribed, and there will be little legs on the 
upper half of the mold, setting into these 
holes, and serving as dowel-pins to keep 
the parts of the mold in place after the 
pattern shall have been taken out. A 
place must also be made for pouring in the 
plaster like that in a bullet mold. If many 
casts are to be made of an article, the mold 
is dried, not in an oven, for that would 
spoil it,—for great heat makes plaster as 
soft as chalk. After drying, linseed oil is 
put on with a lather-brush and permitted 
to dry. This makes a coating for the in- 
side of the mold, and renders it solid and 
hard. 

Previous to using a mold for taking a 
cast, it should be oiled with sweet oil or 
melted lard. The plaster should be wet, 
and enough poured into the mold, if it be a 
small article, to make the cast. Then plug 
up the mouth and roll the mold around in 
every direction, so that the plaster shall 
flow all over the interior surface and make 
a complete cast. When it has been per- 
mitted to stand twenty or thirty minutes, 
the mold may be gently worked loose and 
taken off, and there is your apple in plaster. 
After you get used to working plaster, you 
can try the cast of potatoes, of yaried 
forms; then you will have to make the 
mold in a number of pieces, taking care to 
have each part doweled as before described, 
on each previous part of the mold. Then 
you can try a human hand; but you can 
draw a hand or a face out of a mold from 
which you could not get a plaster cast of a 
hand or face, because the real hand or face 
will yield, but the plaster cast will not 
yield. 

In taking a cast of a head, the hair is 
generally filled with paste, and laid in 
masses, so that the plaster shall not flow 








into the hair and mingle with it, otherwise 
one could never get the mold off without 
shearing the head. 

A shallow dish or basin can be partially 
filled with plaster, and the head carefully 
laid back into it, when more plaster can be 
added till it comes up to the middle of the 
head. The edge of this mold must be 
made tolerably smooth and oiled, and holes 
“nade for the dowels; then the face must 
be oiled, and plaster poured on with a 
spoon over the surface down to the edge 
of the mold, and thus built on, care being 
taken to leave the nostrils free, and the 
plaster can be worked from the lip up the 
septum of the nose to the point and all 
around the nostrils, and a little skill will 
enable you to fill up all over the tip of the 
nose, touching all parts but the nostrils, 
and leaving a sufficient opening for breath- 
ing. On the warm human subject the 
plaster becomes solid pretty quickly, when 
the mold of the face can be gently lifted 
off. Afterward the back part of the mold 
may be removed. 

The halves of the mola may be fastened 
together at once with cords, and thoroughly 
wet inside with water or soap-suds, when 
plaster may be mixed and poured in, in 
such a manner that the thin fluid plaster 
shall cover the entire surface, which can be 
effected by rolling the mold in the hands so 
that the plaster shall flow over every part 
of the mold; after this, more plaster may 
be wet and poured in so as to fill the mold 
full and solid. After this has set, the 
mold may be chipped off gradually with a 
small hammer and chisel, as we would 
maple sugar, and it will separate from the 
cast, leaving perfect all the features. This 
cast may be polished up and finished. 
After this, the new mold must be made in 
small pieces, which may be drawn or lifted 
from every part; and when the mold is 
nicely made, so that each part will draw or 
lift from thé plaster cast, it furnishes a 
model which may be put together, and the 
final cast made. If one wishes to put the 
hair in its natural shape, it must be 
modeled with potter's clay upon the original 
cast before the final mold is taken. 
The eyes, moreover, if they are to be 
represented as open, have to be carved on 


the original cast, and the eyelids laid on 
with clay neatly; the same with eye- 
brows, mustache, beard, and hair. 


Memory.—Does not a large 
development of Eventuality give a person 
a “good memory” not only of facts and 
events, but also of that which relates to 
Form, Size, Color, Language, Calculation, 
or any other faculty? And yet phrenolo- 

ists teach that *‘every faculty recollects 
ts own past functions.”’ Does it not seem 
probable that Eventuality at least assists ? 


Ans. So far as the action of different fac- 
ulties may be called events, Eventuality 
doubtless aids in recalling them. The 
impression must be made on Tune, or 
Form, or Color, and corresponding faculties 
must retain and reproduce that impression ; 
but Eventuality will awaken the action of 
those faculties as places suggest facts, or 
persons awaken the memory of incidents. 


Prorestant.—What is the 
derivation of this term? 

Ans. This appellation was first applied 
to the adherents of Luther in 1529, when six 
German princes protested against certain 
religious decrees passed by the princes of 
the kingdom at the second Diet of Spires. 
These decrees were aimed at the followers 
of Luther, for the purpose of compelling 
them to recant their new-found opinions 
and return to the usages and practices of 
the papacy. The word was thus first used 
as a reproach to all who espoused the cause 





of the Wittenberg reformer. 
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Coutp nor READ HIs OWN 
Writine.—We have received the followings 
letter: “One of our business men receive 
a letter through the mail which he could 
not read. He called aid, and was informed 
that the letter was of his own ey it 
had been miscarried and returned to him. 
He then could easily read it. He could not 
read it, and yet he could. Why? T. w.” 

Ans. We have known several such in- 
stances. A lawyer, in Berkshire County, 
Mass., wrote a letter toa client, who, not 
being able to read it, and knowing by the 
style of writing, and perhaps by the signa- 
ture, where it came from, carried it to the 
writer and asked him what it was about, 
and the lawyer could not read it himself. 
On asking the client, however, about what 
he would be likely to write him, and re- 
ceiving his reply, he was able to read the 
entire letter. Some ten years ago the then 
president, or superintendent, of the Erie 
Railroad wrote a letter to a man living on 
the line who had a barn standing within 
the limits of the railroad survey, which 
hindered somewhat the prospectof the engi- 
neers, The letter threatened the farmer 
with prosecution if he did not move the 
barn. The farmer not being able to read 
the letter, showed it to the conductor the 
first time he made a trip on the road. The 
conductor not being able to read it, and 
supposing it to be a pass, handed it back 
and said it was “all right... The man 
traveled over the road for a year and a half, 
using the letter fora pass, and supposing 


it was “all right,”’ till an accident revealed | 


its contents. 

There are many men who can not read 
their own manuscript until they recall the 
subject treated of, and then one word 
suggests another. It is quite common for 
persons who have got lost in woods, and 
have euddenly emerged from them, not to 
recognize at first their own farm. They 
do not know where they are, or what place 
they are looking at, till the charm is broken, 
—then everything comes right. 

If one is turned, or mystified, as to direc- 
tion, the sun seems to be shining in the 
west, north, or south, and he can not break 
the illusion ; but sometimes by closing the 
eyes, and by an effort of the imagination, 
the matter may be soon rectified. In such 
cases we have known the whole field of 
observation to seem like a turn-table, 
swinging around, say one quarter circle, 
and stopping as suddenly as if it had been 
a wheel. One can shut his eyes while 
aboard a railway train which is running at 
a rate of twenty miles an hour, and by an 
effort of the will and imagination he can 
make it seem as if the cars were running 
the other way, and every motion will 
harmonize with the thought. 

We have awakened from sleep in a car, 
at night, and it has seemed to be running 
backward, and not till we had looked out 
and seen some near object was the illusion 
broken. 

The senses are easily deceived in many 
ways. Few persons can look from a bridge 
into a rapidly flowing stream without 
seeming to be moving up stream, or sit in 
a car that is standing still, and have another 
car slowly pass, without feeling as if the 
car in which they are seated were the 
moving car. The judgment often has to 
correct errors of the eye and errors of the 
tonch. Leta man cross his forefinger and 
middle finger so that the ends shall stand 
apart, and in the space between them lay a 
marble, and he will seem to feel two 
marbles. But there is no end to these 
singular facts. 

Tue Past anp Future or 
Our Pianet; or, Lectures on Geology, 
by William Denton, will be sent by mail 
to Inquirer” on receipt of price, $1 50. 





Is ConsuMPTION CuRABLE ? 
and if so, by what means? 

Ans. It depends on the constitution, the 
condition, and the temperament of the 
patient. Physicians uee different means 
to cure or to kill. One recommends cod- 
liver oil; another, whisky; another, Min- 
nesota; and another, Florida. We advise 
the patient to learn the cause of his com- 
plaint ; and if it be from living or sleeping 
in a low, damp basement; inhaling bad 
air; smoking or chewing tobacco; drink- 
ing strong and hot tea and coffee; over or 
under eating ; committing social excesses ; 
inordinate affection ; or too close confine- 
ment within doors; then the probabilities 
are that a removal of the cause, if the sub- 
ject be not too far gone, would result in a 
recovery. But if it be inherited, if parents 
and grandparents died from this infirmity, 
and if the patient has the thing fixed on 
him from birth, he can not so easily get rid 
of it. He is unfortunate, and must bide his 
time. Life in the open air; a voyage at 
sea; a residence in the mountains ; horse- 
back riding; plain and simple diet, with 
other hygienic agencies, would, even in 
the worst case, serve to prolong life, though 
it should not restore perfect health. 

There are numerous books on the sub- 
ject—professional and popular—some of 
which it would be well for those afflicted 
to read. “The Hydropathic Encyclo- 
pedia” covers the ground, giving causes, 
symptoms, and treatment more definitely 
than any other work. Two large vols. in 
one. Price, $4 50. May be had at this 
office. 

Another very useful little treatise, en- 
titled “ Diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs,”’ with illustrations, price, 25 cents, 
tells the reader all about the different forms 
and causes of consumption; affections of 
the throat and lungs; geography of con- 
sumption in the United States; persons 
most liable to this disease; its different 
stages; prognosis; treatment; tempera- 
ture and climate; clothing; diet; drink; 
bathing; throat ail; quinsy, or clergy- 
man’s sore throat; croup; pneumonia; 
diphtheria, etc. Those who read these 
will not be likely to resort to quacks, 
nor swallow great quantities of drugs, 
where they can do no good. 

Tue Swurmzss Poor.— 
When Col. Zadok Pratt was engaged in 
tanning leather, there came a shoemaker 
one Monday morning, from the adjoining 
town, to buy some leather on credit. He 
was very shabbily dressed. The Colonel 
viewed him for a moment, and said: “A 
man who does not appear in a light-colored 
shirt Monday morning is not entitled to 
credit.” So he got no leather, and footed 
it ten miles home again. Was the man to 
blame for want of capacity or cuitivation ? 
or both ? 

Ans. Fora want of original capacity, men 
are not to be blamed; but the shiftless are 
generally to blame for inattention to busi- 
ness, Proper culture and effort will enable 
most persons, though possessed of little 
capacity, to secure fair success, a clean 
skin, and a clean shirt at least once a week. 
The wearing of a dirty shirt on a Monday 
morning was decidedly a defect ; and the 
Colonel's objection to give credit on ac- 
count of it, was doubtless well taken. 
The dirty shirt was probably accompanied 
by an offensive tobacco-breath, which in 
itself is no recommendation. Men who 
pay money for whisky and tobacco, and 
neglect the proper use of pure water, which 
is free, appear badly in asking credit of a 
clean, shrewd, hard-working business man. 
If the world would quit the use of rum and 
tobacco, nine-tenths of the poor men would 
soon have no occasion to ask for credit. 
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Grant anp His Famiry.— 
This new and beautiful picture is now 
ready for delivery, and we have made ar- 
rangements with the publisher for offering 
it to new subscribers to the JouRNaL as a 
premium. The retail price of the picture 
is $2 50. As an inducement for new sub- 
scribers, we give this picture and the 
JouRNAL to such for $3 50; or old sub- 
scribers ding this t with one 
new name will be entitled to it. Or we 
will receive any orders sent for the picture 
alone, at retail price, $2 50. Address 
Publisher PHRENoLociIcaL JOURNAL, 389 
Broadway, New York. 





Ciuns may be composed of 
any number of subscribers, and receive 
their JouRNALs at any number of different 
post-offices. So that the fall number of 
subscriptions be sent, it makes to differ- 
ence to us as to where or to whom we 
send it. 


Very Curae Reapinc.— 
For one dollar we will send ten back num- 
bers of this Jovnnat—of such dates as we 
happen to have on hand—to any address. 
These numbers not only afford a mass of 
the richest reading, but cheaper than the 
cheapest. One can scarcely treat a reading 
friend to a more useful or welcome feast. 
These extra numbers are good to give 
away. Let them be scattered where they 
will do good. Address this office. 


General Items. 


SnHortHénd Writine.— 
When writing is a necessity, as in this age 
it has become to all persons of culture and 
intelligence, it is certainly desirable to 
possess the best and speediest means of 
committing thoughts to paper. PHonoc- 
RAPHY, a strictly philosophic and legible 
system of Phonetic Shorthand, provides 
the means of writing words as rapidly as 
they are spoken. If you would secure the 
subtile thoughts that flow into your own 
mind, or that you feel worth preserving 
while listening to the spoken thoughts of 
others, learn Phonography. If you are a 
physician, and would preserve a record of 
your cases, so that from your accumulated 
experience you may help to evolve the laws 
of health and disease, learn Phonography. 
Ifa minister, and would save five-sixths of 
the time you at present employ in writing 
your notes, or elaborating your sermons in 
full, learn Phonography. If a lawyer, and 
would secure the fleeting testimony on 
which may depend the fortune, life, or 
honor of your client, learn Phonography. 
If a student, and would fully benefit by the 
oral instruction of your professors and 
teachers, learn Phonography. If you are 
desirous of qualifying yourself for the use- 
ful and honorable profesgion of a reporter— 
should your education and abilities in other 
respects warrant such a determination— 
learn Phonography. for it is not only a 
lucrative ling, but to young men of 
talent it is one of the most certain stepping- 


stones to a position of honor and emolu- 
ment.—Ben. Pirman. 


[All works on the subject may be ob- 
tained at this office. Send stamp for 
priced list.] 

“ComptimENts Butter No 
Parsnips.” It is very pleasant to be appre- 
ciated. Every mother likes to have her 
baby praised. So said Sam Slick, the 
clock peddler ; and by praising the baby he 
made the mother a customer for his wares. 











In this case compliments “paid.” Nor is 
this mode of procedure unusual. Ambi- 
tious papas, who have pretty daughters, are 
easily wheedled into measures by cunning 
flattery. Borrowers nusiflly preface their 
application for favors with honeyed words, 
and so generally gain their point. Men 
and women who are without high moral 
principle, who can not say No, are easy 
victims to designing knaves who praise 
that they may plunder. 

Preachers are generally better praised 
than paid. So are physicians. It would 
doubtless be the same with editors did 
they not get paid in advance—a very fortu- 
nate circumstance for those who edit 
worthless papers. We have observed that 
those who pay their preachers least, as a 
rule exact the most; and that those who 
beg their literature find the most fault with 
it. But this is an imperfect world, and 
why look for perfection ? 


Messrs. Cotton, ZAHM, AND 
Rozserts, Art Publishers, of No. 172 
William Street, New York, have produced 
some very fine specimens of illuminated 
texts, allegorical and religious emblems. 
A Christian man can scarcely exhibit a 
purer taste than by adorning the rooms of 
his home with such beautiful adaptations 
of religious precept and moral truth. 


Hicu Herts anp Broken 
Bones.—Has it ever occnrred to the reader 
that the present absurd fashion of wearing 
very high-heeled shoes is one cause of the 
numerous falls which produce sprained 
ankles, bruised bodies, and broken bones ? 
We verily believe that many of these ac- 
cidents which are almost daily occurring 
are directly caused by this foolish fashion. 
Look at the heels of ladies’ shoes! see how 
they pitch the body forward, and impair 
the wearer's ability to assume an easy, up- 
right position. See how crooked it makes 
the legs, and how awkward and ungraceful 
the walk! It would be far better for our 
ladies to pattern after the squaws, who 
wear moccasins, than the present high- 
heeled shoes. But if they will take the risk 
of falling on the streets, and of tumbling 
down stairs, to gratify a foolish vanity, to 
seem taller than they are—why, it’s their 
affair. Accidents will follow, in which 
many will be crippled for life, and others 
will sacrifice their lives. 


Anotuer Rocky Mountain 
Picrure.—Mesers. Savage & Ottenger, of 
Salt Lake, Utah, artists and booksellers, 
send us a beautiful picture of a scene in 
the Beaver Head Canon, Montana, three 
hundred miles north of Salt Lake City, 
painted by Mr. Geo. M. Ottenger. This 
young artist is reveling in some of the 
grandest scenery in the world, and it is 
not surprising that he produces such 
fine pictures. We propose to give 
our readers a sketch of Mr. Ottenger's 
character and biography, together with his 
portrait, in an early number of the A. P. J. 
We predict a successful career for this 
Rocky Mountain wrtist, and wish to put 
our prediction on record. 


A Synos.—A_ well-known 
teacher in Middlesex, Massachusetts, re- 
lates a conversation at one of our State 
normal schools, with an English snob who 
was admiring the versatile young ladies. 
“Pray tell me,” said he, “are these 
privileges confined to the wealthy classes, 
or do the lowly poor share them?” “ All 
share alike,” was the reply. “* Pray, then,” 
returned the English inquirer, “what do 
you do for servants?” ‘“* Why, we import 
them from England!” 
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Business. 

[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may heréin appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 aline.] 





Hye1enic Cure, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compressed Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Russian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 


M.D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dec. ly. 





Tar Hyermn Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular, Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. tf. 





Mrs. E. Dz La Vereng, M. D., 


325 ADELPHI STREET, BRooKLYN. 





Tue Best anp CHEAPEST 
Advertising Medium in the South is the 
Southern Journal of Kducation. Rates 
sent upen application to JOHN T. HEARN, 
Publisher, Shelbyville, Ky. 6t. 


Cuoick GARDEN SEEDS FOR 
1869.—We are now enabled to draw from 
the best sources in this market all varieties 
of garden seeds, including Beane, Beet, 
rBroccoli, Cabbage, Carrots, Cauliflower, 
Celery, Corn, Cress, Cucumber, Lettuce, 
Onion, Parsley, Peas, Parenip, Pepper, 
Radish, Salsify, Spinage, Squash, Toma- 
toes, Turnip, etc., which we will send 
post-paid in packages worth from 25 cents 
to $5, in quantities to suit purchasers. 

Inclose the amount you wish to invest, 
and name the sorts and quantities wanted, 
and they will be sent by return mail pre- 
paid to any post-office in the United States. 
Address 8. R. WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York City. 


Adbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
Fp pe must reach the Peg mw by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 

are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.) 








An Authorized Picture. 
Messrs. <> aday & Becker, the pub- 
— of Our ScHooLpay Vis1Tor, Phila- 
delphia, have published as a premium 
plate for their subscribers for 1369, a large 
and elegant steel plate engraving, ‘entitled 

GENERAL GRANT AND HIS FAMILY, 
which was prepared by the express ‘and 
cordial consent of General Grant himeelf. 
It is certainly one of the most popular pic- 
tares of the kind that has appeared, and 
the unbounded commendation which it 
has recefved from nearly every prominent 
ournal in the Uni States, religious, 
iterary, and secular, as well as the thou- 
sands of orders already filled, testify to its 





Just Recervep anp Just 
Pus.isHEp.—“ Phrenology, and its Appli- 
cation to Education, Insanity, and Prison 
Discipline.” By James P. Browne, M.D. 
(Edinb. ), formerly Pupil Dissector for Lec- 
ture to the late Dr. James Macartney (Trin. 


Coll., Dublin). With numerous Diagrams 
taken from Life. Crown 8vo, 640 pp. 
Price $5. 


We have received from the English pub- 
lisher a few copies of this work, and all 
who desire should avail themselves of the 
chance at once. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by 8S. R. WELLS, Pub- 
lisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Fiower SreEeps For 1869 
BY Post.—The usual full assortment for 
the present season, embracing every de- 
sirable novelty and standard sort, either 
raised here or imported from the most re- 
liable Seed Growers in Europe, insures 
assortments of the rarer sorts and finest 
qualities, all of the growth of the past 
season and trae to name. 

We will send, post-paid, by return mail, 
a choice collection of 100 varieties of An- 
nuals, Bienniale, and Perennials, for $5; 
50 varieties of Annuals, Biennials, and 
Perennials, for $2 50; 20 varieties of An- 
nuals, $1; 10 varieties of Annuals, 50 cents ; 
20 varieties of more rare Annuals, $2; 10 
varieties of more rare Annuals, $1; 50 va- 
rieties of choice Green-Honse Seeds, $8; 
25 varieties of choice Green-House Seeds, 
$4; 12 varieties of choice Green-House 
Seeds, $2 50; 20 varieties Hardy Biennials 
and Perennials, $1. Sent on receipt of 
price by S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 

N.B.—Here are the means by which our 
American ladies may beautify their homes. 
For four new subscribers to the PorEeno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL at $3 each, we will send 
a package of 100 varieties—as above—by 
return pest. Ladies, will you have the 
flower seeds ? 


truthful elegance, and beauty as an 
artistic production, and to its immense 
pene. No pains have been spared to 
e it complete in tr eae and the 
wy best talent and been em- 
ployed in its [J at a cash outlay 
of more than Ont THousanp Dotiars! 
The regular retail price of this mag- 
nificent picture is $2 50, when sold se 
pm but when taken in connection wit! th 
OOLDAY Visitor, the price of 
which alone is $1 25 a year, doth will be 
at for $1 50! 

The Visrror is a live, high-toned monthly 
for the young of to-day ; neither se an 
nor sectional, and its whole aim the in- 
struction, amusement, and elevation of 

to cents AT ONCE for sam: 


our young peo 

Please send le 
number of the Visrror, and Circular gi vies 
= ae | = —— aay ew y ot this 

rge and elegant engraving, an st 
of Premiums for Clubs. . 

3 an Sone. Agents wanted every- 


Addres 
DAUGHADAY ‘& BECKER, Publishers, 
424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


See bee Hear qemaend 


county to sell our 
lothes ‘Lines eto 

ing no, Address AMERICAN co 
% William Street, New York, or 16 Dear: 


born Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Winner’s Perfect Guides for | s 


Vi0oiin, FLUTE, AND Guitar; AccoRDEON, 
Prano, MELopg0x, CABINET Orean, Firs, 
a AND CLARIONET 

taining Instructions designed to ena- 








bed the fa. lh, to obtain a know! of 
Jar a thy. out a teacher; with a choice 
collection of Bape. | ‘ir & of 1 Cuan Mu- 


sic. Price of 
a aw ont dealere wileon a of obtaining & 
ow-priced Instruction Book, at the 
same time one that is Neotel es ~Fy clave 
will find these fully suited to their 
—— The instructions are given in a 
mer ada to the com ension of 
all g of scholars. The exercises illus- 
trating and enforcing the lessons are not 
dfy and t rope ts pA enliven- 








American Educational 
MONTHLY, devoted to Popular Instruc- 
tion and Literature. 

Contents, No. 1, Vol. VI., January, 1869. 

I. Tae Roman Catnoric View or Epvu- 
CATION IN THE UNITED StaTEs; presenting 
the necessity of Religious Culture : the 
claims of the Church for Separate Schools, 
and the reasons therefor. 

If. Tue Nomina Scnoot, anD THE 

ScHoo. oF THE WORLD; scholastic culture 

and business culture contrasted 

III. Scnoot CommissionErs’ DuttEs IN 

CONNECTION WITH TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES ; 

an exposé of the outrageous conduct of cer- 

tain Commissioners at a recent Institute. 

. Tue Text-sook DesroTism: How a 

servant is made a master. 

V. Wesster Revisep: Uses and abuses 

of certain words. 

VI. Easy Star-Strupres: How to gaina 

“—. yo with the princi | stars, 
ichard Grant White's ‘ Reliabil- 

ity: $ y showing the shallowness of Mr. 

White’ 8 criticisms on the word & 

VII £ VENTILATION AND WARMING 
or Scuoot Houses: How to secure warmth 
and pure air in the school-room. 

IX. Tue Year: a review of the condi- 
tion and p' ess of Education, at home 
and abroad, during 1868. 

X. Tue Monts: Personal Matters, 
Plans, and Promises. 

EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

XIi. Reviews or CuRRENT Pustica- 
TIONS. 

Tue AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 
will interest all who have children to edu- 
cate or school taxes to pay. 

Tue MonrTusLty is a neat 8vo of from 40 
to 48 pages a month, with occasional illus- 
trations, making a yearly volume of about 
500 pages. Price #. 50 per Annum. Sin- 
gle number 15 cente. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, i. Bond St., New York, 

A Catalogue ” *. aes ted 
Schools” free on application. Fe 


$1. The Household. $1. 


Especially devoted to the interests of the 
American housewife. Containing practical 
hints and suggestions for the Veranda, the 
Drawing Room, the Dressi m Room, the 
Library, the Conservatory, the Nursery, 
the Dispensary, the Kitchen, and the Par- 
-- Only $1 per year. Nov. and Dec. 

Nos. free to new subscribers. Specimen 
copies free. “ts wanted. 

GEO. CROWELL, Publisher, 
Jan. 2. ‘s Brattleboro, V t. 








Radical Reconstruction in 
CHURCH AND StaTE. , By Alexander Clark, 
A.M., Pastor of First Methodist Protestant 
Church, Pittsburgh, author of ** The Gospel 
in the Trees, * etc. ighly commended 
and excitedly denoun owing to —— 
circumstances! Sent for cost to Fe Sore 
anywhere, post-paid, Twenty cents a copy, 


a a eight co) ies. Address 
WARD 3B. G CLARK, Lock Box 387, 
Pittsburghe Pa. 





Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and rooms at 13 and 
15 ie Lavone STREET. ish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 


those desirin Zz | 
tf. ILLER, WOOD & CO. 





Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 188 
William Street (cor. of Pye ce), New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly “executed. 





Ask for A. A. Constantine’s 
Prinz Tar Soar. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent is stamped on each cake. a 
wanted. Sample sent, free of Pewes 
receipt ef 50 Sune. Address CON. 
8ST TNE, 43 Ann St., N. Y. Jan., tf. 


an books by Return Mail.— 
——— ™ , Chart, Las my! Album, 





fay a 
Post.” at blishers’ ces. All 
works on Phreno Phon y, Hy- 
ledicine, Mechanica, 


oe ee ee 
ionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 





ing, usic, va 
from the 4- -L to the aan, we 
the most popu’ F  DITeS 4 Sy day. 

Mailed. cee & OO., 
Publishers, 277 Washin ehington tay af 
CHAS. H. DITS . TL Broadway, 
New York. 


and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





* 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Memory’s Tribute to the 
Lire, CHARACTER, AND WORK OF THE REV. 
Tuomas H. Stockton, for several terms 








pm sr to Congress. By Rev. Alexander 
, Pastor First Methodist (Prot- 
~— f Church, Pittsburg, and former 
Associate Pastor with the deceased in 
Philadelphia. Printed on fine tinted paper, 
aud bound in flexible cloth, making a very 
handsome little 16mo vol. of about 55 pages. 
Price, post-paid, 50 cents; in enameled 
re covers, 25 cents. 8S. R. WELLS, 
lisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 
National Leg 
anp Arm Com- 
. PANY. Uren’s 
Patent Artificial 
Arms are the best substitute for the Natural 
Member ever yet invented. Circulars 
giving a full description of the limbs sent 
FREES & GILMORE, 109 Bleecker 
Street, New York. Jan, 3t. 
The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 
For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 
Being the most poueiete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lod; 
Published under the auspices of St. 
Oo e Lodge, No. 568, ~ of New York. 
Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of pri Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 


432 Broome Street, New York. 


Architecture and Building. 
—TuHeE CARPENTER AND JOINER, AND ELE- 
MENTS OF HaNnpD-Raruixe. With thirty- 
two Plates. By Robert Riddell. $7. 

THE CARPENTER’s NEw Guipg. A Com- 
lete Book of Lines for Carpentry and 
oinery, and containing a great variety of 

original Designs; also the Theory and 
Practice of Stair-Building, including some 
observations and calculations on the 





Stren o of Timber. By Peter Nicholson. 
Care and thoroughly revised. Six- 
teenth 1 ition. 


Tue RUDIMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
Buripine, for the use of Architects, 
Builders, Draughtemen, etc. Edited by 
John Bullock. 50. 

& Borwper’s Pocket ComPanion, 
containing the Elements of Buildi po 
veying, and Architecture. By 
Smeaton. $1 50. 

Hints to Youne Arcmirscts, and to 
Persons about Building in the Country. 
Edited by A. J. Downing. 

Home ror Aut. The Gravel Wall. 
New, Cheap, and Superior — of Build. 
ing. With Engravings. $1 50. 

OODWARD’s COUNTRY Homes. $1 50. 

Tae House. A Pocket Manual of Rural 
Architecture; or, How to Build Country 
Houses and oe 7% cents. 


Sent by et post-paid, on — t of 
_ an WELLS. 389 Broadway, 
ew York. 





New Booxs.—Cycropepia 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 2% Portraits, 425 Anto- 
graphs, and 75 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Anthors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $1 

Supplement to the same, 1 vol. 12mo. $2. 
THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Acassiz. 46 Illus- 
trations. 
FROBISHER’S Rad OF THE 
VOICE AND ACTION. $1 %. 
ORATORY—SACRED anp SECULA 
or, the Extemporaneous Speaker. $1 a 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $1 25. 
BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 30 cts. 
HAMMOND on WAKEFULNESS. $1.50. 
EVANS’ MILLWRIGHT’S GUIDE, 
8vo, copperplates. $3. 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS! 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


AMERICAN AND ORIGINAL. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1869. 

The Third Volume and Second Year of “ Lippincott’s Magazine” of Literature, 
Science, and Education, commences with the Number for January, 1869; and it is the 
intention of the Publishers that the Magazine shall not only maintain the 

HIGH LITERARY REPUTATION 
which it has acquired during the first year of its publication, but that it shall be indeed 
still more valuable, attractive, and entertaining. 

The Publishers, encouraged by the great success and marked approbation which the 
Magazine has already gained, have made liberal arrangements for the future. Their 
object will continue to be, to present to the American Public a Monthly Magazine of the 

HIGHEST CLASS, 
thoroughly National in its tone, and treating the questions of the day in a philosophical 
and statesmanlike manner. Each Number will contain a large proportion of light read- 
ing, together with articles of a more thoughtful class, 

The January Number contains the opening chapters of a 

BRILLIANT AND ORIGINAL AMERICAN NOVEL, 
written expressly for this Magazine, which will be entitled, 
“BEYOND THE BREAKERS,” 
A Story of the Present Day. 

SHORT ORIGINAL TALES, 
and Sketches by the best authors, will appear in each Number, together with Sketches 
of Travel, History, and Biography; Essays; Papers of Wit and Humor; Articles on 
Popular Science, Finance, and Education ; and Miscellanies. 

Our Monthly Gossip and Literature of the Day will add variety and interest to each 

Number. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
and secure the opening chapters of the new and entertaining Serial Novel. 
TERMS OF LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION—$4. SINGLE NUMBER—% cents. 

Cuivs Rates per annum—Two Copies for $7; Five Copies for $16; Ten Copies for 
$30; and each additional copy $3. For every Club of Twenty Subscribers, an extra 
copy will be furnished gratis, or Twenty-one Copies for $60. 

Specimen Number sent to any address on receipt of Thirty-five cents. 

* Lippincott’s Magazine’ and Tor PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, to one address, $6 per 
annum. 

Subscribers will please be careful to give their Post-office address in full. 

Our Premium List of valuable Books will be sent on application to the publishers. 
Address J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 

715 and 7i7 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


PACKARD’S MONTHLY: 
THE YOUNG MEN’S MAGAZINE. 

NEW VOLUME, 1869.—CHANGED In Form, ENLARGED, AND GREATLY ImpRovEeD. THE 
most Beautirut, Livery, Wrps-awake, TaAL@ntep MaGazine In THE CouNTRY. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1 A YEAR. 

“After all the flourishing of pens setting down this periodical as a sensational 
magazine, the fact still remains that it is exactly what it was advertised to be—an 
American magazine for young men. It has the snap of Young America, the smack of 
originality, and the whack that sets its readers to thinking.” — Waterville Times. 

Horace Greeley, in the New York Tribune says: “* Packarp’s MONTHLY opens a new 
volume with the new year, in an octavo form—a great improvement. It is still printed 
in fine but very clear type, two columns to the page, thirty-two pages to the number, 
and filled with choice original articles, mainly practical without being dull. We com- 
mend this Monthly as one of the cheapest and most useful of the periodicals of the day.” 

This is, by universal consent, the popular Magazine of the gay. It differs from most 
other periodicals in being thoroughly readable from beginning to end. It knows 
nothing about “ the dignity of daliness.”" It is sharp, incisive, wide-awake, and, in the 
very best sense, sensational. It grapples with the evils of the day and presents them as 
they are, without mitigation or remorse. It is well understood that for things which 
go right to the hearts of the people—things new and interesting, things useful, things 
beantiful, and things good in every respectt—Packarp’s Montnty is the place to look. 
It is the young men’s Magazine, and, consequently, the old men’s Magazine, and the 
young lady's Magazine. It is, in fact, suited to the entire family, including the baby. 

It has the best contributors, the best range of subjects, the best sphere of labor, and 
the best remuneration for its efforts in the good it is destined to accomplish. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

A new volume will commence with the January number. The very low price of the 
Magazine, the interest which already attaches to it for its pungent articles on the great 
social questions of the day, the great work it has in hand, and the assurance felt by the 
yablic that this work will be handsomely done, render it the most available enterprise 
for canvassers before the public. 

Let the young men see to it that their Magazine is well introduced into every neigh- 
borhood, hamlet, village, and city in the country. 

The following extraordinary Club rates enable them to work for us and themselves at 


the same time: 
CLUB RATES. 
For 6 New Subscribers, retain # © as Commission. 
“ ll - “ “ oa 


“ 3 “ “ “ 
“ 32 “ “ oe 
A copy of Williams & Packard's ‘Gems of Penmanship,” price $5, will be sent as a 
preminm to any person remitting $24 for thirty-two new subscribers before May 1, 1869. 
The complete numbers of Volume I. sent on receipt of 67 cents. The two volumes, 
complete to December, 1869, for $f 50. Specimen copies to Agents, 10 cents. 


Address 8. 8. PACKARD, 937 Broadway, New York. 


Feb. it. 








Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 


First-class Type, Presses, and all Printing Materials at makers’ prices. 
Manufacturers of Superior Wood Type, Eagle, California, and other Cabinete, Cases, 
Stands, Galieys, etc., 
110 FULTON AND 16 AND 18 DUTCH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Boxwood, Mahogany, Maple, and Pine, prepared expressly for Engravers. 
N. B.—A large stock of Second-Hand Presses, Type, Cases, etc., a ways on hand. 


We are always buying good T’ Presses, and Printing Materials. 
N. B.—Prices bony - . Oct. 6t. 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. 
per Ib. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to “‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Castom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 
factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing 
together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to “‘ The Great American Teo 
Company.” 

CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehouses, ‘‘ Nos. 31, 83, 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 
Bow, 5643, New York City.’’ Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 





A Library for Lecturers, Speakers, and Others. 


Every Lawyer, Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teacher, Debater, Student, etc., 
who desires to be informed and posted on the Rules and Regulations which govern Pub- 
lic Bodies, as well as those who desire the best books on Oratory, and the Art of Public 
Speaking, should provide himself with the following small and carefully selected Library: 
The Indispensable Hand-Book $2 2% | The Exhibition Speaker $1 50 
Oratory, or the Extemporan’s S Cushing’s Manual of Parlia. Practice. 75 
The Rig t Word,in the Right -. _ % | The Culture of the Voice and Action. 1 75 
The American Debater 2 00 | Treatise on Punctuation............. 1% 

One copy of each sent by express, on receipt of $10, or by mail, post-paid, at the 
prices affixed. Address SAMUEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


A Practical Homeopathic 
TSE on the Diseases of Women and 
Children ; intended for Intelligent Heads 
of Families and Students in Medicine, 


Henry Minton, M.D. Price, cloth, 
78 Sent by mail, * id, 
y 8S. R. , 389 Broadway, ‘ 
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Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Kroper’s Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts. 

“The best yet devised in we hy ms 
for the treatment of disease."—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 544 Broadway, New York. 

The Cosmic Dial gives the 

resent time all around the earth, with dif- 
erence in time. It isa Map of the Northern 
Hemisphere, with Rotating Dial, and im | 
be set at any time. Agents are wanted. 
Price, by mail, $1. Address orders, 
STATE LEAGUE OFFICE, Syracuse, 
N. ¥. Feb. it. 





ES 








30.000 Acres Western and 
SOUTHERN LANDS and Improvep 
Farms. 40 cents to $100 per acre. E. G. 
SHEPPARD, 2 Bowling Green, New York. 
Post-Office Box 4083. It, 


Jenkins’ Vest-Pocket Lex- 


tcon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words ; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 75 cents. Sent post-paid by 
8. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


Christian Leader (late “‘ The 
AmpBassapor™), a Universalist Family 
Paper, Rev. Geo. H. Emerson, editor, will 
be issued January 1, 1869, and contain 
sermons from Rev. E. H. Chapin, D.D., 








and others. It will also contain articles 
from the best writers in the denomination. 

It means to be a “live r’’ for men, 
women, and children, of interest for the 
home, the shop, or the ee 

Mrs. C. A. Soule, editor of the ‘ Guiding 
Star,”’ will have charge of the Children’s 
Department. Terms, $2 50 a year, in 
advance. Addrees WILLIAM H. HARRIS, 
Christian Leader, 119 Nassau Street, New 
York City. Feb. at. 

Drs. Browning & Larkin 
have opened Swedish Movement Rooms 
in connection with the celebrated Turkish 
and Russian Marble Baths, at 25 East 4th 
Street. between Broadway and Bowery, 
New York city. 

Invalid ladies will be under the especial 
care of Dr. Harriette H. Hoffman Larkin, 
who will be pleased to welcome her former 
patients and friends. Permanent and 
transient boarders accommodated. it. 


ANTED—AGENTS, $75 


to $200 per month, everywhere, 
male and female, to introduce the 
GeNvINE ImPpROovED CoMMON 
Sense Famity Sewine Ma- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord. 
bind, braid, and embroider in a 
most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for 
five years. We will pay $1,000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
eurs. It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without 
tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to 
$200 per month and expenses, or a com- 
mission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECO & CO., 
Pittsbu Pa.; Boston, Mass., or St. 
—_ 0. Do 
AUTION.—Do not be imposed w b 
other parties palming off Certhbene ennt- 
iron machines, under the same name or 





otherwise. Ours ig the only genuine and 
wy ractical cheap fine manu- 
actu ‘\uhe 





Wanted—Agents—to sell the 
AMERICAN KniTTING Macuing. Price $25. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting 
Machine ever invented, Will knit 20,000 
stitches per minute. Liberal inducements 
to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or 
St. Louis, Mo. Feb. 
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THE NEW YORK EXPRESS. 
NEW YORK EVENING, SEMI-WEEKLY AND WEEKLY, 
1869. 


We solicit from friends, personal and political, and from the business public, a con- 
tinued interest in the Express, and in its Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly issues. It 
is thirty-two years since the Daily Express commenced in this city with its present pro- 
prietors, and in all that time it has been earnestly devoted to the Union, the Equality of 
States, the rights of the People, a Constitutional Government, the maintenance of Law 
and Order, the Diffusion of Knowledge, and to whatever will secure the greatest good of 
the greatest number of the People. We also believe in what is tried and good, rather 
than what is vacillating and revolutionary. 

To that portion of the people, therefore, who believe in a stable Government, good 
men, good laws, an economical and honest Government, and in equal and exact justice, 
we appeal for that measure of public favor which is due to the principles we avow. 

The coming year will test the right of the white race to rule the country at the ballot 
box, and also whether the American people have the power to resist, Constitutionally, 
a Jacobin and lawless Congress in giving the negro supreme control over nearly one- 
third of the States and millions of people. We therefore invoke the aidof all who be- 
lieve in the Government of the Fathers and in the supremacy of Constitational law. 

The Express we shall aim to make more and more, inall its departments, a thorough 
National and Local newspaper—a Home Journal for the family—a Political newspaper 
for the politician—a Financial and Business Journal for the Banker and man of busi- 
ness. And for the rest, in the future, as in the past, the Express must speak for itself. 

The Evening Express having had for twenty-six years a large circulation among 
visitors to the city and men of business in the city, is especially worthy of the attention 
of all classes of advertisers in their respective departments of trade. 

In this respect we cc d it ially to those advertisers who expect to attract 
the attention of strangers in the city, and of permanent residents. 








TERMS: 

THE NEW YORK EVENING EXPRESS, SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, and the 

WEEKLY EXPRESS for 1869, will be published on the following terms: 
THE EVENING EXPRESS. 

Single Copy 4 Cents. 
City Subscribers, served by Carriers..... erceeee eceeeccccceccccsscces 24 Cents per week. 
Mail Subscribers, one year 
Six months 





Price to Newsdealers..........+e-seeeeeeeeeeeeee Core cccccrcccseccceccacees $3 00 per 100 
THE SEMI- WEEKLY EXPRESS. 

Ce Cops, CMe Feat (I06 Wesksd) 2.000 cvccccccccscccvccscccccvcccccscccecsececcesees $4 00 

WR PROD ong cc cc ccc sees sccccccccccccccccccesccccccsccces GeSncsevesdaesssotece 2 50 

Two Copies, one year .............e000+ CO cveecececccescesccesccercecesccceces cece 700 

Five Copies, one year 






Ten Copies, one year...........-seecceeecees eoccccccccccccces ececdccedsocces . 
Twenty-five Copies, to one address .......... Cdocccececoseseces $0 doseose besedeses 50 00 
An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a club of 10 or over. 
WEEKLY EXPRESS. 






Sh GN IE ee MIND oo 60 Chai ccc ccc sc cies cowscnacescesoccnseseccvossseste $2 00 
Se SENIIDD. cod cndamcntavenhocsedecebtbsecs coccccee cossescccce - 1% 
Three Comptes, CRO WEEP oc cccccc ccs ccccccocccoccccccceccccsces - 500 
Five Copies, one year.............+. PecSheddeccossecocsconaduncsnssse . 800 
OD CI, WO On ns pine ceccadbccecsccoccecccsccccecceeceseosee - 15 00 
a Oe INE lk wn ccwhawe tinct s.ctces scctvedeeenusecnecacsecncesess 50 00 


An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a club of 10 and over. 

To cle en, the Weekly will be sent for $1 50 per annum. 

Four Editions of the Eventne Express, are published at 1:30, 2:30 3:30 and 5 o'clock. 

With the latest Political, Commercial and Marine News. 

The latest News by Telegraph from all parts of the United States and Europe. 

The latest Intelligence received by Mail. 

The latest Domestic and Foreign Markets. 

Late Religious, Agricultural, and Dramatic News. 

The latest Law ports, and with the very latest news from the adjoining Cities, 
States, and all the States of the Union. 

Also, a complete daily record of Stocks and of the Money market to the last hour. 

We partiosiorts oot the attention of Farmers and Merchants, in all parts of the coun- 
try, to our local Market and Business Reports, which are now very complete. 

e Semi-Weekly and Weekly Editiens will have all the news of the week up to the 
hour of going to press. 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS and the AGRICULTURIST for one year...... 00 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXP, S and the RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE for one year % 00 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
De Ea ae bodecsese EER SPORE ARES | REISS ES ae 

These terms apply to new subscriptions or renewals for another year, and for no term 
short of a year. ~~ 

— copies sent free upon application, to any address, and as many as may be 


wanted. 
wy a Post-Office money order, or Registered letter, otherwise we will not 


Remit 
ba 

We tore also made arrangements to club the Express with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, a monthly paper devoted to Agriculture :—THE RIVERSIDE MAGA- 
ZINE, for young folks, and the PHRENOL GAL JOURNAL ;—thus offering to our 
subscribers a great variety of choice reading at the following terms, viz. : 


THE WEEKLY EXPRESS and the AGRICULTURIST for one year ............ 50 
THE WEEKLY EXPRESS and the RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE for one OEP cscs $ 00 
THE WEEKLY EXPRESS and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to New 
ENS DODGE UND oie cand cebu cc deccte cq cdeendds obddce cccrbvesececvcces 
=" Remit by Draft, Post-Office Money Order, or Registered Letter, to 
E. BROOKS. 
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American Artisan and Pat- 
ENT REcoRD.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 

year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour. 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 
Each number contains numerous original 
oes and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, ete., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
** Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
fal lessons for young artisans ; the official 
list ef claims of all patents issued weekly 
i Se eee Patent Office ; re- 
jw cases relating to patents, etc. 
Each number of the Aiperlcan Artisan 
contains sixteen of instructive and 
jensen | reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. aera num- 
bers form a han: e half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 

il, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, 6 months, $1 25 in advance. 
he publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Forei atents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled ‘* Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
tors of the American Artisan, 
No. 189 Broadway, New York. 








Mch, tf. 





_ 

The Practical Farmer and 
Ruraw ADVERTISER. A Monthly Periodical 
of 16 quarto pages. Now in its fifth year 
of publication. $1 50 per annum, payable 
in advance. Sample copies supplied on ap- 
plication. 

The P, F., though aiming to represent 
especially the agriculture of this middle 
section, circulates in every section of the 
Union; and is recommended to Farmers 
everywhere as well as to Advertisers, for 
practical reliable information on every de- 
pertmet of Rural Economy. PASCHALL 

ORRIS, editor and proprietor. Office: 
No. 18 Thirteenth St., above Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. July tf. 


New Music. 


Musician’s Omnibus. A complete 
Musical Library, arranged for the Violin, 
Flute, Fife, Clarionet, Cornet, Mg meee 
or any ble Instrument. In Three 
Volumes. 

Musician’s Omnibus, No. 1, con- 
tains 700 Pieces of Music. 

CONSISTING OF 
40 Sets of Quadrilles, with calls and figures 
written out in full. 
100 Contra and Fancy Dances, with figures. 
100 Opera Melodies. 
100 Polkas and Waltzes. 
100 rches, Quicksteps, etc. 
100 Hornpipes, Schottisches, Reels, etc. 
100 Galops, Songs, Varsoviennes. 
100 Clog Daiices, etc. 
Musician’s Omnibus, No. 2, con- 
tains 850 Pieces of Music. 
CONSISTING OF 
100 Duets, for two Flutes, two Violins, etc. 
200 Scotch Airs, Reels, etc. 
200 Irish Airs, Jigs, etc. 
Dances, with calls and figures. 





100 Fanc 1 
The Full Camp ow as practiced in the 
U. 8. Army and Navy. 


Abstract of Camp Regulations, Signals, 
Roll Calls, Marches, Quicksteps, etc. 
Masician’s Omnibus, No. 3, con- 
tains 1,000 Pieces of Music. 
CONSISTING OF 
100 Duets, for two Flutes, two Violins, etc. 
80 Sets of Quadrilles, with calls and figures. 
200 German Waltzes. 
100 Scotch and Irieh Airs. 
100 Contra and Fancy Dances. 
100 Polkas, Mazurkas, Hornpipes, Minuets. 
100 Redowas, Schottisches, Varsoviennes. 
100 Marches, Quicksteps, Songs, etc. 
Price, $1 25 each Volume. Sent free of 


50 | charge to any address, upon receipt of the 


marked price. 
DERICK BLUME, 





J. & ‘ 
Nos. 13 and 15 Park Row, New York. 








1125 Broadway, New York; Branch, 208 } 
Bowery. 
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THE PUMA, OR AMERICAN LION. 
aceite 

Tuts animal is one of the largest of the feli- 
dae in America, and is known by several names 
besides those given in the title. Early settlers 
of the West and Northwest styled it “ painter,” 
a corruption of panther, and sometimes cata- 
mount. On the Pacific coast it is styled the 
California Lion. In South America, Puma is 
the general appellation given it; while Cougar 
is advocated by many naturalists as its proper 
designation. It is probably the most widely 
distributed species of the cat family in the 
Western Hemisphere, being found in nearly 
every part of North and South America. 

The average length of the full-grown puma 
is about four feet six inches, exclusive of the 
tail; although specimens have been killed 
which measured over eleven feet from the nose 
to the tip of the tail, which would giv a length 
of body of about eight and a half feet. The 
fur is thick and close, of a reddish-brown color 
on the back, and shading into a pale reddish- 
white underneath. On the muzzle, throat, the 
insides of the legs, and especially on the breast, 
the color is almost white. 

The activity and muscular power of the 
puma are very considerable, so that it can 
seize and carry off deer, and even young cattfe. 
On the plains of Texas and Central America, 
where thousands of cattle feed, the puma has 
been known to attack a herd, and has thus been 
captured with the lasso. If its haunts abound 
with game, it is very destructive ; being unsat- 
isfied with the seizure of a single prey it will, 
if it has the opportunity, kill as many as it can, 
sucking a little of the blood from each. Farm- 
ers have suffered serious losses from its depre- 





dations on their sheep-folds, but the summary 
vengeance which usually followed its deadly 
visitations have driven the species quite out 
of the inhabited portions of the Eastern States. 

Some of the largest cougars known have 
been shot in the northern wilds of New York; 
and not many years ago they were found on 
the Catskill Mountains. An incident is related 
of two hunters who went to those mountains 
in quest of game. Each had a dog. It was 
agreed between them that they should go in 
contrary directions around the base of a hill 
which they encountered, and that if either dis- 
charged his rifle, the other should cross the 
hill as quickly as he could and rejoin his com- 
panion, so that both could pursue the game 
started. Shortly after separating, one heard 
the other fire, and immediately hastened to 
meet him. After searching for him for some 
time without success, he found his dog dead 
and much mangled. Apprised by this discov- 
ery that the animal shot at was large and fero- 
cious, he became anxious for the fate of his as- 
sociate, and diligently resumed the search for 
him. Suddenly his attention was drawn, by a 
deep growl, to a large tree, on a branch of 
which he saw a large cougar crouching on the 
body of a man, and at the same time earnestly 
regarding him as if meditating an attack on 
the new comer. Without hesitation the hunt- 
er took aim and fired, wounding the animal 
mortally, when it and the lifeless body of his 
friend fell to the ground. The surviving dog 
flew at the prostrate beast; but a single blow 
from the cougar’s paw laid him dead by its 
side. The hunter withdrew from the place 
and with all haste brought several persons 
back with him, and removed the unfortunate 
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hunter to his home. The skin of the cougar 
was for a long time preserved in the Museum 
of New York as a memorial of the occurrence. 

Notwithstanding its strength and ferocity, 
the puma is cowardly, usually retreating on 
the approach of man, unless wounded, when 
it becomes dangerous. It is very easily tamed, 
and under domestication, especially if captur- 
ed young, exhibits considerable affection. — 
Kean, the actor, possessed one called “ Tom,” 
which followed him about, and was often in- 
troduced to company in his drawing-room. 

The fur of this animal has no little commer- 
cial value on account of its closeness and con- 
sequent protection against cold, and because 
of its growing scarcity. 

We are indebted to the “ Trapper’s Guide” 
for the excellent illustration of the puma 
which accompanies our article. 
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TO A NOSEGAY. 


Tnov pretty gift of flow’rets gay, 
The token of a child's regard ; 
To thee I give this simple lay, 
And to the giver this reward. 
Ye fragrant flowers with varied hne, 
Plucked by a tender hand ye were, 
From off the stems on which ye grew, 
And whence ye kissed the balmy air. 
At early morn the passing gale 
Would play in fondness round the spot 
Where ye your sweetness did exhale ; 
But now, alas! it finds ye not. 
For when onr little Mary strayed 
Where ye dispensed your balmy store, 
And, captured by the winsome maid, 
Ye blossom on your stems no more,— 
A tiny string in haste she wound 
Around those fairy forms of thine; 
Then with a light and joyous bound, 
Came and proclaimed the treasure mine. 
This gift I cherieh in my heart, 
Because I love the hand that gave it; 
And even when its tints depart, 
I still with tender care will love it. 
REV. E. R. LATTA. 


Te Se oo 


THE latest scientific exploit is said to be by 
a Prussian chemist, who has invented (if it is 
not alla joke!) a new method of warfare on 
the battle-field; it is a powder that makes a 
whole regiment sneeze for just half an hour. 
The sneezing powder is to be put in a packet 
with a handful of gunpowder, the whole to be 
shot off when at a calculated distance; the 
packet will explode, and its contents disappear. 
The result is very effective as well as affecting. 
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